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DECLINE AND "REVIVAL" OF 
ANGLO-AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC 


By Samuet P. Bayarp 


The folk music brought to this country by colonists from the 
British Isles could furnish anthropologists with one of their most 
striking examples of how a deep-rooted traditional practice may die 
out in the course of about a hundred years. In the old country 
whence it came it was a developed—though simple—art, with all 
the principal characteristics of one. These characteristics may be 
enumerated, for traditional music, as follows: existence of noticeable 
musical idioms and melodic styles; strongly conventionalized manner- 
isms of rendition; an ability on the part of performers to compose, 
recompose, and adapt melodies within the limits set by the conven- 
tions of the styles; and a repertory of basic melodies as the product 
and working materials of the art. There was also—over and above 
general participation by many members of the unschooled people— 
a group of musicians in each community: people who were by way 
of being specialists in learning and performing the music (vocal or 
instrumental). They were, of course, not professionals in the modern 
sense, being in most cases singers or players in addition to earning 
their livelihood. 

This art, with its techniques and most of its traditional repertory, 
was brought to America during the great periods of colonization, 
and a slender but probably continuous stream of folk song and music 
continued to enter this country after the middle of the 19th century. 
The fact that it survived in considerable vigor into the early years 
of the 20th century is sufficient indication of its vitality and hold 
on some of our people. It came safely through the difficulties of 
relocalization: new conditions of life in a rude and alien environment; 
dangers of frontier life; labor of erecting new communities; scatter- 
ing and regrouping of settlers from different parts of the old world; 
and the very great mobility of American laboring people.t What it 
could not withstand were the revolutionary changes made in old- 
fashioned agricultural life, here and elsewhere, by the encroachments 
of technology, industry, general education, and urban ways. 

Another indication that folk music was cultivated here in America 
as actively as in the old world is the manner in which the old, 
imported melodic stock sent off new shoots, in response to special 





1 Mobility in itself is not necessarily a deterrent to the preservation of such 
an art as folk music; on the contrary, it may assist in the diffusion of the 
latter and prolong its life. Old-world peasant workers were generally mobile 
to some extent, as witness such institutions as hiring fairs. But in America 
this mobility might well be accompanied by the jostling and mixing of quite 
different groups, instead of the moving from one community of familiar aspect 
to another. (0) 
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stimuli—a point to which I shall return directly. Still another is 
to be seen in the record of what befell non-English folk music in 
the English-speaking sections of this country; and here we see that 
a distinction must be made between the developments respectively 
of vocal and instrumental folk melody. The folk-song music remained 
British—strikingly and almost purely: a sure sign that the song- 
music of the large and early German element was lost in general, 
as the German language and its oral folk products were abandoned.” 
In instrumental folk music, on the other hand—which, for British- 
culture settlements, consisted mainly of tunes played on the fiddle 
and fife—the non-British element is rather remarkably strong and 
pervasive. A good number of widespread fife and violins airs are 
unmistakably Germanic, or else international on the European 
continent: known in Romance as well as in Germanic countries.* 
It looks as if our folk instrumentalists had adopted and carried on 
in combination the tradition of both British and continental reper- 
tories. By contrast, the number of tunes sung to song words and 
either known or surmised to be German or Romance in formation 
is quite small—even allowing for some Germanic dance tunes having 
been utilized as airs for songs in English. Until the end of its vitality 
in America, the British-American folk music idiom in general re- 
mained closer to that of the Scandinavian countries than to that of 
any other continental European region. 

So conservatively, indeed, did our settlers preserve the old-world 
melodic fashions of their folk music that, with the striking exception 
of one class of tunes, it is now impossible to declare that there are 
any district melodies that have been composed or evolved in this 
country—or even to determine clearly whether any of the salient 
versions of a well-known melody took their rise here. The bulk of 
the standard tunes sung by the English, Lowland Scots, and Irish 
became firmly established all over the eastern half of the nation, 
in many characteristic variant forms. And in conformity with the 
usual practice of British folk singers, it was one or another member 
of this old, familiar stock of tunes that was normally used to ac- 
company American-made songs composed along traditional lines. 

One might be inclined to ask whether this prevailing conserva- 
tism—this comparative hardening or crystallizing of an old repertory— 
were not a sign that our British folk melodism was in its decline 
already, even while it was taking root in America. I cannot say that 








2 See, for instance, the comments by George Pullen Jackson in his White 
and Negro Spirituals (New York: J. J. Augustin, 1943), p. 293. 

3 Occasional examples are pointed out in my Hill Country Tunes 
(Philadelphia: Memoirs of the American Folklore Society, Vol. 39, 1944) ; 
see esp. note to No. 78. 
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I have ever found any indications to that effect; rather, to the 
contrary, as I shall explain shortly. I have been unable to derive 
any information about such a matter from my acquaintance—such 
as it is—with bodies of folk music in which the art appears to be 
more improvizational than the British-American: (like Serbocroatian 
Moslem “women’s song” and American jazz). These would appear 
to have even more limited repertories of strains than the British 
melodic fund; while, likewise, no great variety is achieved, as a rule, 
by the improvising of the performers, inasmuch as that is apparently 
regulated by tradition, and moves quite constantly along restricted 
conventional lines. So freer treament of melodic material would seem 
not to guarantee either variety or vitality. At any rate, one of the 
most noticeable characteristics of British-American folk music is the 
rather high formal organization of the melodies, which makes them 
both compact and perfectly integrated and proportioned little works 
of art, like the Hungarian tunes collected and studied by Barték. 

The breaking-up and reintegrating of these traditional organ- 
isms, however, was precisely what British-American folk singers ac- 
complished in the last burst of creative activity that our folk-music 
art experienced; namely, the development of the music for American 
religious folk song. In this series of events we see a number of es- 
sentially new melodies produced and broadcast orally over the 
country (from one camp-meeting to another); and the process by 
which they were mainly formed is discernible. It consisted generally 
in the breaking apart of old melodies which had had long currency, 
and in the varied recombining of some of their component strains 
and phrases. In my opinion, many of the tunes thus produced are 
quite stirring and beautiful. They naturally adhere to the short, 
often bisymmetric form of the older melodies, inasmuch as they were 
sung to religious songs in metres and stanza forms already traditional. 
This extensive separation and diverse recombination of melodic 
strains—resulting in a relatively quick evolution and diffusion of 
many new airs—is unique in the record of British-American folk- 
musical art, so far as I can tell. Something analogous may have 
occurred more than once in the past, but clear evidence for such 
an event does not appear in the recorded music we now possess. At 
any rate, it is a phenomenon that could not have taken place had 
not the tradition of making music been rather common and deeply 
ingrained in the unschooled people. 

The epoch of the formation of religious folk song (i.e. “spiritual” ) 
tunes may have commenced right at the end of the 18th century. 
How long it lasted, once the tune-forms or models were set, would 
be hard to determine; but certainly the songs and melodies produced 
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by the series of camp-meetings and revivals continued in use in 
various country regions up into the present century. In the early 
20th century, however, the religious folk song noticeably showed the 
same breaking-down that has affected all types of folk music; the 
widespread decline in coherence and variety, decrease in performance, 
and disappearance of the repertory that has been noticed since around 
1900 in most localities studied. 

The gradual disappearance of our folk music has been best 
observed in this century. It may have begun considerably earlier; 
but for such cultural-change features it is always harder to get dates 
than to enumerate occurences that illustrate the turn of events. To 
take the example of the traditional life music: this was once cultivated 
in rural communities by informal volunteer fife-and-drum bands. It is 
obvious that a great deal of the military music of our armed forces, 
up through the Civil War, must have been fife music purveyed by 
the traditional fifers recruited into state regiments from various 
localities where they had practised their art in peace time. These 
folk fifers’ repertories, though little investigated as yet, apparently 
abounded in old tunes imported from the staple tradition instru- 
mental-music stocks of Europe. About 1875 the U.S. Army discon- 
tinued the use of the fife, and adopted the trumpet for signalling; 
in 1881 the Marine Corps did the same.* Such measures were 
‘resisted by the regimental players, and surely must have struck a 
blow at the prestige and practice of the so-called martial bands in 
home communities. In Civil War days, people thrilled to the strains 
of these martial bands. But when the same sorts of bands made 
efforts in western Pennsylvania to honor the veterans of World War 
I, the public was either indifferent or derisive—as some old fifers 
told me, in bitterness of heart. 

It would be easy to mention many other symptomatic examples 
of the decline of folk musical art; but I prefer to pass on to the 
observable results and the possible implications of this phenomenon. 
Likewise I shall not attempt to list possible causes; for probably I 
should find myself involved thereby in an enumeration of practically 
all the elements of change affecting our civilization. Perhaps it 
would not be an oversimplification to say that of the great changes 
affecting industrial and social life in America since the mid-19th 
century, there has hardly been one that has not been inimical to 
folk art. In the change from agrarian to industrialized and urbanized 





* Manual for Drummers, Trumpeters, and Fifers: U. S. Marine Corps, 
1935 (Washington, D. C.: United States Printing Office, 1935), p. 2. The 
later “revival” of martial bands by the Marine Corps had, as usual, no 
connection with the older traditional practice and art. 
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living, one of the folkways hardest hit has been the traditional art 
of music-making. 

The main result of these changes may be summed up in a very 
few words, namely: it is evident that the mass of the people in this 
country have definitely lost the power to create and re-create their 
music, and to discriminate in its choice. They have abandoned— 
apparently of their own free will—the traditions of their old folk- 
musical art; the work of modern so-called “serious” musicians is 
beyond them; and they are exposed to the continual bombardment of 
commercial music. Compared to the old traditional music, this last 
seems to many to be uninteresting and devoid of power to move 
the emotions; but in any case, it comes and goes so quickly that its 
effects seem to be no more than those of a series of fads. The main 
point is that the people no longer have a music of their own. Folk 
music is home music, on which the performers can exert their own 
efforts; on which their minds can dwell; and for which they can 
themselves regulate the conventions and develop the taste. Their 
music now comes to them in its entirety from the outside, along with 
standards of virtuosity in performance which few of them can meet, 
but devoid of any other standards in particular.® 


I am naturally aware that the loss of folk culture is not only a 
local American phenomenon. The progressive disappearance of 
traditional customs and ceremonies, costumes, beliefs, and—most 
especially—arts among the people now characterizes the entire area 
of what we call “western culture.” The decay of our own folk music 
is only one feature of that mammoth disappearance, over all western 
European civilization, of customary activities of which many are 
of remote antiquity. We cannot trace our folk music back farther 
than the late Middle Ages; but inasmuch as many traits of folk 
culture show themselves to be exceedingly archaic, it is only reasonable 
to suppose that there must always have been a folk art of music too. 
These traits of western culture have outlasted more than one higher 
civilization. Their disappearance from the present civilization is 
accordingly something that has not previously been heard of. If 
conceived, it has not been recorded in the past. But modern in- 
vestigators, from John Aubrey on, keep re-echoing the theme. 





5 The element of “participation” or of “direct contact” in folk music- 
making, which these remarks imply, is precisely the factor seized upon by 
André Varagnac to account for the pervading quality of folk music; its 
disappearance he would regard as the principal—if not the only—cause of the 
rapid decline in popular taste and deterioration in popular music. See 
Varagnac’s Civilisation Traditionelle et Genres de Vie (Paris: Albin Michel, 
1948), pp. 297-8; 302-304; 355; 366. 
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In a recent article, Professor Stith Thompson stated that the 
art of telling the ancient, long, many-episoded folk tales is dead.* 
He believes that folk song (on the contrary) can be continuously 
revived and flourish in new environments. With this view I venture 
to disagree, inasmuch as it seems to me that the real situation with 
regard to folk song is very closely similar to the plight of the folk-tale 
art, of which he speaks with unquestioned authority. The so-called 
folk-song revivals of today in America are not actually revivals: 
they are for the most part the renditions of folk-song items divorced 
from the tradition in which they were made, by performers who 
are complete aliens to traditional art. In other words, they are isolated 
versions sung as art-songs by art-singers, with all the complete dif- 
ference of treatment, attitude, and atmosphere that such a perfor- 
mance inevitably makes for. The whole matter is admirably summed 
up by Béla Barték, in words which apply (and perhaps were meant 
to apply) to folk arts in general: “Wenn das Volk des Dorfes nicht 
selbst von sich aus seine Kunst schafft oder sich Wahlt, ist es auch 
mit seiner Kunst dahin.”’ The situation covered by this statement 
now prevails in our Anglo-American folk song; the only difference 
between the conditions here and over large parts of Europe being 
that it apparently took British-American folk-song art a little longer 
to pass out of the picture. 

At present, in the welter of factors involved, the very newness of 
this situation makes pure speculation out of any attempts to look 
ahead. Seemingly, the people’s abandonment of their folk song was, 
on the whole, voluntary, though it certainly has been assisted by 
everything in modern living; and certainly the texts of many of our 
folk poems are out of touch with present life, being the very voice 
of days and societies that have gone by. But the music, by being 
adapted to new texts from time to time, has apparently hitherto 
survived even this sort of obsolescence. Now the break in continuity 
is complete. To me there is something ironical in hearing pronounce- 
ments on every side about the necessity of conserving and reinforc- 
ing western culture, and at the same time witnessing (as every student 
of American folkways does) the disappearance of the very ground- 
work of that culture from under us—all the communal and cohesive 
elements of popular life (artistic and social) of which the folk music 





6 Stith Thompson, “Folklore and Folk Festivals,” Midwest Folklore IV, 
No. 1 (Spring 1954), p. 11. 

7 Béla Barték, Die Volksmusik der Magyaren und der benachbarten 
Vélker, Ausdruck: Ungarischer Jahrbiicher, Bd. XV, Heft 2, 3; Ungarische 
Bibliothek, Reihe I, No. 20 (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1935), p. 19. 
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is only one. It makes one wonder sometimes what will be the next 
cultural element to go. It also makes one wonder what will be the 
future long-run effects (if any) on music, now that the traditional 
element, with which it has interacted so long, and without which 
some phases and periods of its development would be unthinkable, 
has vanished from the picture. 


Doubtless such speculations are vain. I should have faith that 
culture is indefinitely flexible, and that the music of musicians can 
take care of itself. But what I cannot help wondering is when 
the mass of the people—engulfed as they are by a flood of trivia 
made only to be sold—will ever listen to art music, and how they are 
to be brought to listen to it, since their own serious musical culture 
is gone. It seems to me that art music has never been more remote 
from what the populace is actually listening to than it is right 
now. 


There is also an element of irony in the very ways in which 
folk music is being ostensibly revived. Perhaps one could summarize 
it by saying that today some of the very people whose spiritual 
(if not biological) ancestors were indifferent to, or disdainful of, 
folk music are studying, performing, and attempting to revive it. 
The people whose forebears have tenaciously preserved this art 
throughout the centuries are, on the other hand, willingly letting it 
go, and are sometimes openly scornful of it. In other words, the 
cultivation of folk music has become—like that of art music—the 
affair of a quite small element in the population. And of that 
element, those who enjoy the genuine article are in a tiny minority 
that will soon completely disappear. The rest, because of their train- 
ing, will necessarily continue to perform folk song just like art song 
or popular song—as they do now. 


In the course of performing folk-song items in the ways just 
mentioned, art and popular singers have shown three tendencies— 
all inevitable. One is that the form of the song tends to freeze: 
only one version or variant becomes heard and known. This is 
natural, since only an occasional song-version gets casually set in a 
way acceptable to a modern musician; since the singers are trained 
to render just what the notes tell them to; and since they are likewise 
incapable of varying a melody along traditional lines, inasmuch 
as they know nothing whatever about the traditional ways of melodic 
variation. Seldom do they care to follow Cecil Sharp’s recommenda- 
tion, and study the variant manifestations of the tunes so as to 
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learn something about the actual idiom or style.* As a result, many 
interesting versions of many songs lie neglected in libraries or private 
manuscripts, and the real classics of the art become unknown; while 
the ear is surfeited with abbreviated, commonplace, or vulgarized 
sets, one for each song. 

The second tendency is that the scales and modes of the folk 
airs tend to freeze. That is, they become modern major and minor 
intervals, while the oft-used neutral tones of the folk scales are 
weeded out. This process is linked with the practice of instrumental 
accompaniment, and the widespread popularity of the guitar. As 
the late George Pullen Jackson pointed out, such alteration can 
“deface” an old traditional tune;* and they often have a disastrous, 
banalizing effect on its quality. 

The third tendency is again linked with the use of accompanying 
instruments: namely, the loss of variation technique as regards rhythm 
and ornamentation. The tempo of one of these Anglo-American songs 
sung to a guitar is made strictly and mechanically even; the rhythm 
is emphasized; and all the delicate, deliberate melodic variations and 
ornaments that make a good folk singer’s renditions so delightful are 
squeezed out. With them disappears much of the interest of hearing 
one of these short, oft-repeated tunes; since the stanza-by-stanza 
variation was one of the main factors in reducing monotony in 
performance, and the continuous, subtle change in rhythmic patterns 
was another. When vocalists trained in western art music attempt 
to mitigate the sameness, their only recourse is to quick changes of 
tempo and dynamics—again something foreign to the folk art, and 
itself fully as tiresome as any device that could be employed. 

Thus, whatever be the way in which one tries to “revive” folk- 
song singing, the results are ungenuine, often mediocre, devitalized 
and flat—and a sort of synthetic oddity results. Meanwhile, the 
real thing is heard only in some far-off corner, or on a field-worker’s 
recording. And finally, in the midst of all this so-called revival, and 
the “growing popularity” of the folk song, the student who is in 
search of the actual traditional performance is himself treated as 
somewhat of an oddity. People find it hard to believe that he actually 
prefers the simple, austere, undemonstrative manners of the folk 
singer, and the “noble roughness,” as it were, of his tones, to the 
caricatured or prettified renditions now in vogue. And they do not 





8 See Sharp’s general remarks in English Folk Songs from the Southern 
Appalachians 2d ed., ed. Maud Karpeles (London: Oxford Univ. Press., 
1932), I, xxxv. 

®See Jackson’s Another Sheaf of White Spirituals (Gainesville: Uni- 
versity of Florida Press, 1952), p. xv. 
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understand his point of view at all when he tries to explain why 
some art-renditions of folk songs simply bore him stiff. The funda- 
mental reason, in brief, is simply that such performance ignores all 
the traits of traditional song; substitutes all the traits of art song; 
and thus, in rendering a traditional piece, manages to make every 
mistake possible. 

There is no need to emphasize further the inevitability of all 
these developments. The time has now come when almost no one 
has any idea of the ways in which a traditional tune was sung 
during the last few centuries in our culture. At this moment most 
of our young people in school naturally have no glimmer of com- 
prehension even that the circumstances (let alone the mannerisms) 
of folk-music production and performance were in any way different 
from what they hear and know of swing ensembles and crooners. 
I have heard some music students express the opinion that country 
fiddlers were those who “started to learn music and quit after a 
few lessons.” The very idea that someone may spontaneously take 
up music without formal instruction, and depend upon himself and 
a tradition, is obviously outside their experience and power to con- 
ceive. We are now almost at the time when real Anglo-American 
folk singing or playing will exist only on some collector’s field 
recordings. 

But there may yet be heard some elements of British-American 
folk song today, in two kinds of popular music—so far as I can 
discern from being a long-time involuntary listener to juke boxes. 
In revival and Sunday-School hymns, some of which are faintly 
reminiscent of the great, fervid old days of the folk spiritual, we 
once in a while hear phrases, formulae, turns of melody that are 
absolutely in the old traditional idiom. And in some hillbilly pieces 
we now and again hear the neutral-third and lowered-seventh 
intervals, and an ornamental or cadential formula characteristic 
of the elder art. These places, so far as I can see, are the last refuge 
of this melodic style; but even there it appears in a highly dilute 
and often debased or caricatured form. And I may be badly mistaken, 
but to my mind, this particular musical idiom has no real influence 
on contemporary American serious music. At the present time there 
seems to be no function the inherited folk music can perform in our 
society, and it has accordingly lost out everywhere. 


Pennsylvania State University University Park, Pa. 
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"LORD THOMAS AND FAIR ELLINOR" 
A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE BALLAD 


By RicHarp Harris 
The Story and Possible Origin 


[tie bated of “Lord Thomas and Fair Ellinor” (Child 73)— 
that tragic story with which mountain mothers sing their little ones 
to sleep—enjoys a wide popularity as is shown by the large scope of 
its distribution. Reed Smith says that, with the exception of “Barbara 
Allen,” “Lord Thomas” is the most widely distributed of British- 
Scottish ballads in America.’ The reason for its constant use as a 
lullaby lies in the nature of the tunes which carry the words in a 
manner oddly suited to the story. /This story is simply told: Lord 
Thomas is in love with Fair Ellinor (A), but thinks he should 
marry the brown girl. He consults his mother about which of the 
two girls he should marry (B); his mother tells him to marry the 
brown girl. He then rides to Ellinor (C) and tells her the bad 
news (D). She, in turn, consults her family (E), and prepares to 
go to the wedding (F). After she rides to the wedding (G), she 
confronts the bride (H), either in silence or with insults. The result 
is that the three principals die (I) and are buried (L). A fuller 
discussion of the traits is given below. 

The present study is based on but thirty-six variants, fifteen 
taken from Francis Child’s English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 
and twenty-one from various American collections. Child, of course, 
was concerned mainly with Scottish, English, and Irish variants; 
the American variants referred to here have been drawn. from 
Newfoundland to Mississippi and from Carolina to Illinois. There 
are in-America perhaps ten times the number that have been collected, 
and there is the possibility—not entirely unlikely—that variants 
of the ballad have been transmitted farther west than any collection 
to date indicates. If the present study accomplishes no. other 
purpose, it should at least raise certain questions with regard to 
this ballad’s origin and transmission, questions which are impossible 
to answer now. One thing which can be pointed out with some 
certainty is the manner in which the ballad has been changed in 
accordance with the practices of American ballad singers. 

| Many variants of “Lord Thomas” have been collected in North 
America; yet it may never be known just how many variants have 
existed at any time in past centuries (and in other countries) before 
ballad collecting became a serious occupation in the second half of 





1 Reed Smith, South Carolina Ballads (Cambridge, 1928), p. 109. 
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the eighteenth century. For this reason, the particular geographical 
origin of “Lord Thomas” will always be a matter of conjecture, 
since Scottish and English variants are so few. {Indeed, the origin 
may well be Norse if the Norse variant found by Grundtvig was 
not transmitted from Scotland or England.’ 

Coffin maintains that most American variants follow Child 
Da.* Flanders says of the ballad that “One of the earliest known 
English versions of this ballad is a broadside of Charles the Second’s 
time and licensed by one, ‘L’Estrange,’ who was a censor from 
1663 to 1685. Samuel Pepys admired it and it is now in ‘black 
letter copy’ in the Magdalen College, Cambridge, England.”* There 
are, however, grounds for a certain amount of doubt, not upon Miss 
Flander’s evidence, but upon the assumption that the Child Da 
variant is the parent of all subsequent ones. Pepys collected it as a 
broadside; there is no evidence of its ever having been in oral circula- 
tion. Admittedly, a ballad can be taken into oral circulation from a 
broadside, but this is only a possibility.° It seems more likely that 
the ballad goes farther back than the presence of this broadside would 
indicate. 

On the other hand, the ten Scottish variants recorded by Child 
display evidence of oral circulation. At least eight of them come 
from old manuscripts or were taken from reciters in the field. These 
Scottish variants seem to cluster into two versions: five of them are 
of an average length and form which are recognizable in a number 
of American variants; the other five (one incomplete) constitute a 
redaction which differs markedly from the other version. Much of 
the language in these variants is in dialect, indicating, perhaps, a 
thoroughly entrenched tradition. As will be seen below, many of the 
idioms are peculiarly native to Scotland—idioms which sound false 
when transferred without apparent understanding. Then, too, the 
Scottish variants are the longest at hand, some having as many as 
forty or forty-three stanzas. : 





2S. Grundtvig and A. Olrik, Danmarks gamle folkeviser (Copenhagen, 
1853-1920), IV, 219. 

3 Tristram P. Coffin, The British Traditional Ballad in North America 
(Philadelphia, 1950), p. 75. Cf. Smith, loc. cit. 

*Helen Hartness Flanders, A Garland of Green Mountain Song (North- 
field, 1934), p. 70; Francis James Child, The English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads (Boston, 1885), III, 187. “L’Estrange” was, of course, Sir Roger 
L’Estrange the journalist, linguist and translator (Aesop’s Fables, etc.). 

5 And a remote possibility at that. One can hardly imagine the un- 
lettered singer announcing to his patrons that he is going to sing “A Tragical 
Story of Lord Thomas and Fair Ellinor, Together with the Downfall of the 
Brown Girl” (Child Da). 
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One may conjecture that, if “Lord Thomas” originated in Scot- 
land, the early singers of the ballad did not recognize the nascent 
supremacy of the original author or authors. They felt themselves 
free to take liberties with the text, and several of them did to a 
great extent. The resulting redaction probably took place a long 
time after the original version had gained currency—and after the 
departure of those people who settled in America, for there is not 
one remnant of the redaction in the American variants which the 
present author has studied. 


The factors of oral circulation, linguistic originality, and length 
point to the origin of the ballad in Scotland. Whether it came to 
America via Ireland or England, or straight from Scotland, is a moot 
question. It might have come by way of Ireland, since one of the 
Irish variants collected by Child possesses nearly all the traits. But 
that variant was collected very late—too late to be significant.* On 
the average, the American versions have eighteen traits (out of 
twenty-six) in common with the Scottish. 


It would be presumptious to say here to which place in North 
America the ballad first came. Perhaps one might say that versions 
from Newfoundland, Maine and the Appalachian mountains were the 
earliest, since they seem to retain the ballad in its “purest” form. 
Later on, of course, individual singers began to add their own conceits. 

Yet, in all discussion of the point of origin of “Lord Thomas” 
and of the ballad’s exact trail of influence, more variants would be 
needed to make any really significant points. 


The Composition 


Soi stanzaic pattern of the variants of “Lord Thomas” is almost 
uniform throughout. As is well known, the “poetry” of the popular 
ballad is a rather free quantity, varying indiscriminately and at will. 
[= general, it is enough to say that in this ballad the stanzas are 
made up of four verses riming ABCB with three or four accents in 
each line, although both accents and feet are likely to shift within 
a single stanza. Occasionally, the first and third lines may rime, 
but such stanzas are usually repetitions.}] Assonance is not unknown. 

There are only four known refrains in the variants collected here, 
if one can indeed call them refrains. In all cases, it is the last two 
lines of each stanza that are repeated. In two variants, this pattern 





®Child Di. Child took the variant in question from Ellen Daily, 
Taunton, Massachusetts. Since she was a first generation American, or pos- 
sibly second, it is likely that her variant was almost purely Irish with a 
minimum of American influence. 
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is regular." One variant from Mississippi* is very irregular in its 
appearance; and in a variant from South Carolina, the refrain is 
sung “. . . where the singer is so inclined.’”® 

Of the various rhetorical devices found in “Lord Thomas,” the 
first_which~might be~mentioned~is.pure repetition. The widely 
separated stanzas depicting the hero and heroine riding serve as 
an example: 


He dressed himself up in a suit of fine clothes, 
With merry men all in white; 

And there was not a town that he rode through 
But they took him to be a knight. 


She dressed herself up in a suit of fine clothes 
With merry maids all in green; 


And there was not a town she rode through 
But took her to be a queen.!° 


There are three places, generally speaking, where incremental 
repetition occurs: when. Lord Thomas consults his family, when 
Ellinor consults her family, and when Ellinor encounters the brown 


girl. An example of the first is more obvious, although not so 
common : 


‘O rede, O rede, mither,’ he says, 
‘A gude rede gie to mee; 

O sall I tak the nut-browne bride, 
And let Faire Annet bee?’ 


And he has till his brother gane: 
‘Now, brother, rede ye mee; 


O sall I marrie the nut-browne bride, 
And let Fair Annet bee ?’!! 


‘Finally, there are the elements of leaping and lingering. In most 
of the American variants, the scenes tend to be divided more sharply 
than do those in the Scottish ones, which are longer and contain 
more transitional stanzas.| While this tendency towards compression 
has benefitted the majority of American variants, there have been 
one or two cases of gross misfortune. 





T John Jacob Niles, Seven Kentucky Mountain Tunes (New York, 1928), 
p.. 12; Flanders, loc. cit. 


8 Arthur Palmer Hudson,Folksongs of Mississippi and their Background 
(Chapel Hill, 1936), p. 84. 


® Carl Sandburg, The American Songbag (New York, 1927), p. 156. 
10 Child Dh. 
11 Child A. 
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The length of “Lord Thomas” varies.from nine to forty-five 
stanzas. In general, however, the most satisfactory variants contain 
from thirteen to twenty-five stanzas.. Various embellishments account 
for the divergencies. There are several bits of evidence that point to 
variants that may have been, or may be, as long as fifty stanzas. 
Many of the Scottish variants have fragmentary stanzas, which may 
mean first a fragmentary stanza or perhaps a whole fragmentary 
part. Niles says that his father knew fifty stanzas for the ballad.’? 


The various musical settings of the ballad in America differ 
widely, both in key and tonal range. So far as the present author 
knows, no tune for the ballad has survived in Scotland, England, 
or Ireland. The tunes are always irregular, since the singers are 
self-trained and/or illiterate. Thomas’ words on this subject seem to 
define the problem quite accurately: “The Kentucky mountain 
singers are not versed in the so-called laws of musical grammar . 
They start in one key and end in another. Sometimes it is a puzzle 
to know what key they are in at all. They raise and lower the 
notes of the scale unexpectedly. They sing ‘between the cracks.’ 
They end their songs disconcertingly on unusual notes.”** 


The Content 


{he reader is by now acquainted with the characters of the 
ballad. It only remains to link the color-motifs in the ballad with 
concepts in other realms of folklore. &n folktales, fair-skinned people 
are considered good, while dark-skinned people are held to be evil. 
This motif is contained in many tales. As Niles says, “In practically 
all romantic folk-tales, fair-haired ladies are endowed with all the 
virtues, while every imaginable crime is laid to the dark-complexioned 


ones.””"* / 


Mrs. Greenleaf has pointed out that some people are not very 
respectful of the traditions of the ballads when she quotes a youth 
of Newfoundland exclaiming: “Just imagine, when they were all 
lying in one grave, and the trump sounded for the Judgement Day, 
and they was all scrabbling for their bones, if Lord Thomas should 
get one of the brown girl’s legs!”*® 





12 Niles, p. 13. 
18 Jean Thomas, Devil’s Ditties (Chicago, 1931), p. 68. 
14 Niles, loc. cit. 


15 Elisabeth Bristol Greenleaf, Ballads and Sea Songs of Newfoundland 
(Cambridge, 1933), p. 20. 
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There are few emphatic changes in the bulk of the variants. 
The Scottish redaction, which is discussed later, being a different 
version of the ballad, has departed from the main version in several 
respects. Just what embellishments were first added to the ballad 
is uncertain. These embellishments seem to be: the hero riding to 
tell the bad news, the heroine preparing for the wedding and riding 
to it, and the lament or moral. Other, shorter, embellishments 
should be discussed in connection with commonplaces and _ stock 
epithets, of which there are a number. “Bold forrester,” “fair 
woman,” “merrymen all in green,’ “wondrous brown,” “lily-white 
hand,” “milk-white steed,” are all stock epithets applying here, and 
could be applied (and are applied) elsewhere in the realm of balladry. 
“As pretty a bride as even the sun shone on” and “they took her to 
be a queen” are epithets that everywhere are said about the heroine. 
There are, also, a number of commonplaces in “Lord Thomas.” 
“Come riddle, come riddle” is repeated constantly from variant to 
variant. The phrase has a long history in balladry. “Knocked there 
at the ring” and “tirled at the pin” is another commonplace met 
with frequently. Lord Thomas’ rebuke “for better I love thy little 
finger” is frequent, as is the reference to “water so clear” which the 
heroine uses on her face. The moral, which is frequently a couplet, 
is another commonplace which varies little from variant to variant. 
The above are a few of the prominent stock-epithets and common- 
places found in a majority of the variants. 

In addition to commonplaces, there are two examples of col- 
loquialisms. In describing the horse which the heroine rides, one 
variant describes it as a “rarin’ steed.” The other instance is to be 
found in the place where the hero leads the heroine through the hall 
and seats her in a “rocking chair.” These examples are traces of 
Americanization. Elsewhere, the ballads seem to be neutral as to 
their actual heritage. The Scottish variants with their dialect, differ 
widely from this rule. 

There are few violations of the impersonality of this ballad. When 
the violations occur, they do so in the moral, when the narrator, and 
not the hero, seems to be speaking. 


39 «6é 


The Traits 


As has been seen, “Lord Thomas” contains a multiplicity of 
traits, not only in relation to the several scenes, but in relation to 
many other characteristics of the story. The discussion of the content 
has given some indication of the latter point. The student of 
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balladry cannot possibly realize how diverse the variants of one 
ballad are unless he subjects those variants to an exhaustive analysis. 
This is what has been attempted with “Lord Thomas.” As was said 
before, an analysis such as this, with so few variants, cannot answer 
all the questions which might arise concerning “Lord Thomas”; 
nevertheless, one can appreciate by this means what has happened 
to the ballad in America. 

he first thing one notices is the diversity of titles and of the 
names of the main characters. Lord ‘Thomas is fairly constant 
throughout, although in Scottish variants he is often “Sweet Willie.” 
The name “Thomas” is probably of English influence. In twenty- 
four variants, he is uncharacterized; in the others, he may be anything 
from a “gay young man” to a “bold forrester” or a “noble lord.” 
When he is one of these, he may also be “keeper of King’s deer.” 
In one American variant, strangely enough, he is called “the heir 
o Duplin town.’’'® 

Fair Ellinor is subject to more variation. In the Scottish 
variants, she is “Annie” or “Annet” or even “Helen.” From this, 
it was probably natural for singers to drop the asperate “h,” chang- 
ing it to “Ellen,’ “Ellinor” and “Ellender.” In two cases, the 
confusion of sounds is cbvious, as when the heroine is called “Fair- 
rellater”’? and “fair Rillinder.”** As with Lord Thomas, she is 
mostly uncharacterized. In isolated variants, she may be anything 
from a “fair woman” to a “gay lady” or a “lady most bright.” 

The villainess of the piece—the brown girl—is almost the same 
throughout. In some, she is the “nut-brown bride” or just the 
“brown bride.” In one American Variant, the singer has made a 
confusion between the “brown” as a description and as a family 
name.'® Her possessions vary a great deal, but in twenty-two variants, 
they are “house(s) and land(s).” 

Thus, the first trait (A) of the ballad comprises an introductory 
stanza: 


Lord Thomas he was a bold forrester, 
And a chaser of the king’s deer; 

Faire Ellinor was a fair woman, 
And Lord Thomas he loved her dear.?° 





16 Hudson, Folksongs, p. 78. 
17 Ibid., p. 84. 


18 A, P. Hudson, George Herzog and Herbert Halpert, Folktunes from 
Mississippi, National Service Bureau, 25 (December, 1937), p. 13 (2nd 
edition). 

19 Celestin Pierre Cambiaire, East Tennessee and Western Virginia 
Mountain Ballads (London, 1934), p. 115. 

20 Child Dh. 
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After the introduction, Lord Thomas consults his family (B) 
which in twenty-five variants, consists only of his mother. His mother, 
like many wise mothers down through the ages, advises him to 
marry the brown girl because she is wealthy. 

‘The brown girl she has got houses and lands, 
And Fair Ellinor she has got none; 
Therefore I charge you on my blessing 
To bring me the brown girl home,’ 
Hereupon, Lord Thomas rides to Ellinor to tell her the bad news 
(C and D). A number of American variants describe what he wears 
on this mission, and if he is accompanied, what his companions wear. 
The people in the towns through which he passes mistake him for 
royalty, or something equally splendid. This, too, is largely an 
American development. These traits usually comprise two to four 
stanzas, although there may be more in the Scottish ones (as in B). 
In eight American variants, he tells her the day he is to be married. 
One variant gives the day as “next Thursday,” while another gives 
it as “today.” Five variants give the date as “tomorrow”; lastly, one 
states “next Tuesday.” 

After she has received the bad news, Ellinor, too, consults her 
mother as to her course of action and decides to go to the wedding 
(E). Her family warns her against going, but she is resolute. 


‘There’s many that are your friends, daughter, 
And many that are your fo; 

Therefore I charge you on my blessing, 
To Lord Thomas’s wedding don’t go.’ 


‘There’s many that are my friends, mother, 
If a thousand more were my foe, 

Let the wind blow high or low, 
To Lord Thomas’s wedding I'll go.’?? 


Ellinor’s ride to the wedding (G) comprises one stanza and, as noted 
above, is an example of incremental repetition; in form, it parallels 
the ride of Lord Thomas mentioned earlier. In fifteen variants, she 
rides alone; in eighteen, she is accompanied. There is much variation 
on what she wears and what her companions wear. Basically, her 
dress is scarlet red (as is the hero’s), while the dress of her companions 
is green (the hero’s companions are in white in the majority of these 
variants which mention them). The following stanza is an example 
of this trait: 


She dressed herself up in a suit of fine clothes, 
With merry maids all in green; 





21 Tbid. 
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And there was not a town that she rode through 
But took her to be a queen.?? 


One variant intimates that it must have been indeed a grand scene, 
for as her companions she had “. . . four and twanty gay gude 
knichts/ . . . And four and twanty fair ladies.”** Quite an entourage 
for so poor a girl! 

One trait which is partly connected with G and partly with F 
(more detailed preparation which properly belongs to the Scottish 
redaction) is the description of the heroine’s horse. It seems to be 
restricted to the Scottish variants. When the heroine is preparing to 
ride to the wedding, she calls for her tailor and smith, along with her 
companions. While the maidens plait her hair, etc., her tailor makes 
her dress and the smith tends to the horse. There is only one reference 
at this point to the horse in the American versions—then it is two 
horses:** “iron gray” and “milkwhite’—widespread commonplaces 
both of them. In the Scottish variants, it is the horse’s mane that is 
referred to as being hung with silver bells, or to the hooves as being 
shod with silver before and gold behind. On the other hand, when 
the heroine is actually riding to the wedding, there is more similarity 
between the Scottish and American variants. The silver bells and 
precious shoeing are again mentioned, but it is when one comes to 
the way the horse goes that one becomes aware of kindred meaning, 
yet of linguistic differences. In two Scottish variants, her horse 
“amblit or bounded like the wind,” while in one American variant, 
“.. . she rode on a rearin’ steed.”*®° Two other American variants 
carry this same trait, but not as forcefully. 

In all variants, Ellinor confronts the brown bride (H), but 
what exactly takes place in this climactic scene is a matter of 
some complexity. First of all, the location of the wedding is usually 
at Lord Thomas’ house; specific mention is given to “gate” (more 
common) or “hall.” In four variants, the scene is a church. When 
one comes to the actual confrontation, there are no less than four 
individual parts to be seen: hero’s conduct, heroine’s comments, 
hero’s rejoinder, bride’s questions and the heroine’s rejoinder. 

The hero’s conduct, usually contained in one stanza, is found 
in twenty-one variants: 


He took her by the lily-white hand, 
And led her through the hall; 





22 Ibid. 
23 Child A. 


24 Louis W. Chappell,Folk-Songs of Roanoke and the Albemarle (Morgan- 
town, 1939), p. 23. 


25 Niles, p. 12. 
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He set her in the highest chair, 
Among the ladies all.?® 


Sometimes he may seat the heroine at the “head of the table,” in 
“the noblest chair,” in a “chair of gold,” or, in more humble fashion, 
“down in a rocking chair.”*? Usually, she is seated, as noted above, 
among the ladies, but sometimes she is put among “the gentry” of 
“the quality all.” In two instances only does the hero do otherwise— 
he gives her a rose.** 

The heroine’s comments on the bride are even more widespread 
than the hero’s conduct (found in twenty-nine variants). In this 
part, she comments on the color of the bride and says that the hero 
could have done better with her. 


‘Is this your bride?’ Fair Ellen she said, 
‘Methinks she looks wonderous browne ; 

Thou mightest have had as fair a woman 
As ever trod on the ground.’?9 


This is a typical example. A more humorous example is provided in a 
Scottish variant: 
‘Brown, brown is your steed,’ she says, 
‘But browner is your bride; 
But gallant is that handkerchy 
That hideth her din hide.’%° 
There are two exceptions to this rule: in one variant the heroine 
speaks with her father about the bride, and the bride evidently 
overhears; in the other, the members of the wedding party ask the 
hero which girl is his bride. 

The hero’s rejoinder, following the heroine’s spiteful comments 
is less common; it appears in only fifteen variants. In the most 
common version, he says that he loves the heroine’s little finger more 
than he loves the bride’s whole body. Similarly, in another variant 
he says to the bride: “I’ve mair love for Fair Annie this day/ Than 
I'll have for you till I dee.”*' In another variant, he attempts to 
console the heroine: “For happy is that bonny, bonny lad/ That leads 
his life with thee.”** 

The bride’s questions and the heroine’s rejoinder are restricted 
to seven of the Scottish variants and two of the Irish. In this, the 





26 Child Dd. 

27 Loraine Wyman and Howard Brockway, Twenty Kentucky Mountain 
Songs (Boston, 1920), p. 14; Flanders, loc. cit. 

28 Child A, E. 

29 Child Da. 

80 Child C. 

31 Child H. 

82 Child C. 
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bride asks the heroine where she got the “rose water,” “roseberry 
water,” or “water,” that makes her face so white. The heroine 
replies that she got it from her “mother’s womb,” “aneath yon marble 
stane,” “below an olive tree,” or from her “father’s well.” 

In four variants, she makes some further earthy remark to the 
effect that the bride can never be as white. 

For ye’ve been washed in Dunny’s well, 
And dried on Dunny’s dyke, 
And a’ the water in the sea 
Will never wash ye white. 
This gives the general intention. In one variant, the heroine sneers 
at the bride for having been “christened wi’ moss water.”** 

After these various insults, the brown girl becomes incensed and 
stabs Ellinor (I) with her “little penknife,’ although she uses, in 
one instance, a “long bodkin.” Ellinor, however, does not im- 
mediately perish as a result of this onslaught, but seems to swoon. 
Lord Thomas is somewhat slow in noticing this: 

‘Oh Christ now save thee,’ Lord Thomas he said, 
‘Methinks thou lookst wondrous wan; 


Thou wast usd for to look with as fresh a colour 
As ever the sun shin’d on.’ 


‘Oh art thou blind, Lord Thomas?’ she sayd, 
‘Or canst thou not very well see? 
Oh dost thou not see my own heart’s blood 
Runs trickling down my knee ?’*4 
But, all at once, Lord Thomas sees what has happened; he there- 
upon takes his sword, and chops off the brown girl’s head, and 
throws it against the wall. Before taking his own life, he asks that 
he and his two lady-loves (and sometimes his mother) be buried 
in such-and-such a manner. 

The description of the place of burial is almost the exclusive 
property of the Scottish redaction. In five variants, the hero is 
buried “without kirk-wa,” while the heroine is buried “within the 
quiere.” In one Irish variant, the brown girl is buried “at the end of 
the church,” this allusion being tied in with the manner of burial 
for the hero and the heroine. The only American variant describing 
the place of burial is contained in a couplet (preceding the moral) 
spoken by the hero: “Go dig me a grave out under the sky,/ A grave 
where the willows weep . . .”*> With its sweep and depth of feeling, 
this is far from the austerity depicted in the Scottish versions. 





33 Child G. 
34 Child Dh. 
35 Niles, loc. cit. 
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In addition, at least eighteen variants contain a moral. The 
moral has evidently been substituted by singers in place of such 
detailed stanzas depicting the manner or place of burial. The cluster 
of Scottish and English versions have approximately the same word- 
ing: “There was never three lovers that ever met/ More sooner they 
did depart.” One version to be more specific about the dispositions 
of the principals: “So there was an end of these three lovers,/ 
Thro spite and malice all.”** The American variants, for the most 
part, call on the Almighty: “Here is the end of three true lovers;/ 
Lord take them home to rest.’’*” | 


Special Considerations 


The briar motif, sometimes encountered in the ballad, can 
hardly be considered a redaction; it is more of a confusion which 
singers have made, connecting “Lord Thomas” with two other 
ballads of a similar nature: “Fair Margaret and Sweet William” 
(Child 74) and “Lord Lovel’” (Child 75).** In the former ballad, 
the heroine, from her window, sees her beloved go off with his 
bride; she dies of love; the hero dreams of her, and so dies, too. In 
this, there is no real scene of conflict. In “Lord Lovel” the lady 
dies, as Child says, “of hopes too long deferred.” Again, there is no 
real central conflict or climax to the piece. Thus, by their form, 
they cannot be included in the present study. This confusion of 
ballads exists in five Scottish variants and two Irish ones, and only 
one American variant. It would seem, then, that American singers 
have not been prone to make the confusion that their European 
colleagues have made. As Smith says, the briar ending is, perhaps, 
the tragic counterpart of “they lived happily ever after.”*® 

There is also the possibility of confusing “Lord Thomas” with 
Child 63, “Fair Annie,” or “Lord Thomas and Fair Annie.” In 
some respects, the two ballads are quite similar. There is the same 
triangle with Fair Annie ostensibly getting the worst of it. But, this 
time, hero and heroine have been married for seven years, during 
which time Annie has had seven sons. Still Lord Thomas is not 





36 Child C. 
87 Hudson, Folksongs, p. 84. 
38 Coffin, loc. cit. The typical stanzas (Child Dh): 


Out of Fair Ellen there grew a red rose, 
And out of Lord Thomas there grew a sweet-briar. 
They grew so tall, they sprung so broad, 
They grew to a steeple top; 
Twelve o’clock every night 
They grew to a true lover’s knot. 
89 Smith, loc. cit. 
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satisfied with her, so he goes over the sea to fetch home a “braw” 
or “bright” bride. When the bride sees that Annie is weeping, she 
asks her who she is; Annie reveals her noble birth, whereupon the 
bride gives Annie her own treasure which she has brought, and 
departs for home. Poor Lord Thomas; he is forever in the middle of 
things, whether the outcome be good or bad! 

Certain of the Scottish variants constitute a redaction, although 
some of them enter into the other traits normally.*° The first trait 
of the redaction is found in A—the scene on the hill. These stanzas 
were probably composed in order to show the precipitation of ill- 
feeling between the hero and heroine, thus demonstrating that the 
heroine’s rejection was not entirely due to the advice of the hero’s 
parents. 

‘Thick, thick lie your lands, Willie, 
Down by the coving-tree; 


And little wad a’ your friends think 
O sic a bride as me.’ 


‘O. Fair Annie, O Fair Annie, 
This nicht ye’ve said me no; 
But lang or ever this day month 
I'll make your heart as sore.’*! 


In C and D, the second deviation is apparent in the personage 
of a messenger, a “bonny boy’ who appears from nowhere and 
carries the bad news of the heroine. Whenever the messenger carries 
his news, he carries also specific instructions as to what the heroine 
is to wear to the wedding. 


‘Ye manna put on the black, the black, 
Nor yet the dowie brown, 

But the scarlet sae red, and the kerches sae white, 
And your bonny locks hanging down.’*? 


This clothes tabu is almost the same in the four variants that carry 
it; the heroine may not wear either black or brown, but she is to 
wear red and white. It is interesting to point out the similarity 
between this injunction and that contained in Handy’s “St. Louis 
Blues”: 

Gypsy done tol’ me, ‘Don’t you wear no black.’ 


Yes, she done tol’ me, ‘Don’t you wear no black. 
Go to St. Louis, you can win him back.’ 


Indeed, there is here great similarity in spirit as well. 





4° See Child C, E, F, G, H. C ends with trait H. 
41 Child H. 
42 Child E. 
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In trait F, the redaction is noticeable once more, in that it 
distinguishes between the heroine’s preparation for the wedding, and 
her actual journey to it. Only two variants of this version described 
this preparation, though. When the heroine rides to the wedding, 
three of the variants describe how she looks on her horse in contrast 
to the hero: 


When Annie was in her saddle set 
She glanced like the fire 

There was as much gould above her brow 
Was worth a yearl’s hire. 


Annie gaed in the heigh, heigh hill, 
And Willie the dowie glen; 
Annie alane shone brighter 
Than Willie and a’ his men. 


If no other traits distinguish the redaction, traits J and K most 

certainly do, for they are its exclusive property. In this there is no 
' killing. The hero is made aware, more subtly, for what he has been 
responsible, and he goes penitently to the heroine’s bier, there pro- 
phesying that he will die on the morrow. Only three variants 
describe the burial of the hero and heroine. Nothing is said of the 
fate of the bride. 

In summary, the Scottish redaction runs thus: 

Willie and Annie quarrel on a hill (A). The hero consults his 
mother whether he should marry Annie or the brown bride (B) ; 
she tells him that he must marry the brown bride because she has 
oxen and kye., A messenger is thereupon sent (C) to tell Annie 
the bad news and invite her to the wedding, adding that she must 
wear certain clothes (D). Annie’s horse is made ready (F), and 
she at once rides to the wedding alone and in such splendor that 
people mistake her for a queen (G). She and the bride confront 
each other (H). The bride asks Annie where she got the water 
which washes her face so white, and Annie tells her, adding some 
colorful remark to her rejoinder. But nothing comes of it; Willie 
and his bride go off to bed, where Annie appears to them in an 
apparition (J) and curses them. The hero visits Annie’s bower and 
prophesies his death (K). On the morrow, he is buried without the 
church, while Annie is buried in the choir (L). 


Summary 


From the foregoing analysis, it is obvious that the variants given 
have a great deal in common. It is hoped that the fairly exhaustive 
treatment given the above variants has helped to establish both this 
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fact and also the fact of the great diversity and artistry of the 
singers. 


With one or two exceptions, the ballad of “Lord Thomas” has 
come down fairly unchanged both in length and quality. Looking 
over the summary of the scenic traits, one finds that only three 
traits—B, E, H—have suffered any damage. But, further, one may 
see that when the variants which constitute the Scottish redaction 
are removed, those traits are seen to have suffered hardly at all. 


With an eye to the ultimate origin of this ballad, one must look 
to the length of the Scottish variants. Two of them contain thirty 
and forty stanzas respectively. Not including the redaction, they are 
the longest variants at hand. This is noticeable in three places: 
trait B, in which the hero consults his family; in F, in which the 
heroine prepares for the wedding; and H, in which the heroine and 
bride confront each other. In later variants, of course, reciters 
probably did not care to list all the members of the hero’s family. 
Neither did they wish to prepare the heroine for the wedding. They 
wanted a handy, catch-all stanza to describe her and get her to the 
wedding all at once: 


She dressed herself in scarlet red, 
Her mantle was white and green, 
And every town she rode around, 
She was taken for a queen. 


However, the case is not quite so promising with the H trait. 
This is indeed unfortunate, since there is hardly any motive provided 
for the killing. But this procedure has been stabilized in the American 
versions. 


Thus, |the ballad of “Lord Thomas and Fair Ellinor” has come 
down to the present day shorn of many of the traits which it formerly 
possessed or may have possessed. In looking over the American 
variants, one becomes conscious of a number of things. In the 
first place, the length has been fairly stabilized,and everything is 
given due proportion by the singers. Second, American singers, 
far from destroying any “old world” quality which the ballad possesses, 
have added small touches of their own which re-enforce the effect 
and give the hearer a sense of listening to a work that is compact 
and unified. Indeed, the American variants of “Lord Thomas” 
may be better examples of oral tradition than those variants collected 
in former times. Lastly, this ballad is as fine an argument as can 
be found to justify the belief that ballads have not died out in 
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America. As Thompson says of the folktale, “They will long continue 
to be one of the chief means of furnishing education and solace to 
unlettered men and women.’** The same may be said of ballads 
like “Lord Thomas” which still give enjoyment to great number of 
people.** 


Indiana University Bloomington, Indiana 





#3 Stith Thompson, The Folktale (New York, 1951), p. 461. 
44 For those interested in consulting the various sources utilized by Child, 
see Child III, 187 and the following pages for detailed bibliography. 
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BALLAD CLASSIFICATION* 
By D. K. Witcus 


The problem of ballad classification is difficult, yet crucial to 
the future of ballad scholarship. Leading scholars have wrestled with 
the problem or have left the answer blank. I do not propose in this 
paper to solve the problem. I wish merely to suggest a convenient 
method. When I propose to classify ballads by their narrative themes, 
I do not deny the utility and necessity of other approaches to the 
problem. Almost any index to the ballads will be productive of 
fresh insights, and the more of them we have, the better. But I have 
concluded that a thematic classification forms the most convenient 
basis for ordering the riches of Anglo-American ballad collections. 

I must begin with what is becoming accepted as a truism: the 
great days of American folksong collecting are over. And another 
truism: the results of collection are scattered, difficult of access, 
and unevaluated. The crying need is for a syllabus which will organize 
the materials for study, providing classification, arrangement, 
standard titles, etc. That such a syllabus cannot come immediately 
has been demonstrated by recent attempts. My own suggestion is 
that the end may be achieved by a progressive and continuing 
process, the construction of regional and partial syllabi productive 
of tentative titles, classification, etc. From my attempts to lay the 
groundwork for such a syllabus grow my remarks, themselves tentative 
and presented in the hope of correction. 

I deal only with ballad texts, a restriction which calls for brief 
explanation. Most important students of folk music recognize that, 
for the present at least, texts and tunes can and must be studied 
separately, however ideal it may be to deal with them in their basic 
state of unstable marriage. But when I restrict myself to ballads, I take 
on the obligation of answering at least one part of the question, 
“What is a ballad?” That is, how to distinguish the folk ballad from 
other types of folksong. I shall say simply that a ballad is a folksong 
with explicit narrative content. Fortunately I shall not now find it 
necessary to exercise nice distinctions in applying the definition, but 
can move to the second half of the question, “What is a ballad?”: 
the classification of narrative folksongs. 

Let me distinguish first between classification and arrangement. 
By classification I mean the placing of ballad texts with their 
relatives; by arrangement I mean the ordering of these groups of ballad 
texts. There are two fundamental relationships between ballad texts: 





* Read at the Folklore Section of the Seventh University of Kentucky 
Foreign Language Conference, April 24, 1954. Cf. my “A Syllabus of 
Kentucky Folksongs,” Kentucky Folklore Record, I (1955), 31 ff. 
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narrative and textual. Both types must be taken into account, but 
I wish to emphasize the classification by narrative relationship. In 
this sense, a particular ballad is a narrative folksong which preserves 
a particular story or tale-type. The approach is not new. Phillips 
Barry suggested in 1913' that we should classify ballads by their 
themes. But, like so many of Barry’s insights, the approach has 
been neglected or inconsistently applied. A brief glance at the class- 
ification and arrangement of published collections of American folk- 
songs may help explain the neglect and perhaps justify the applica- 
tion of a narrative-type classification. 

Because those editors who have attempted to organize their 
offerings have made little distinction between classification and ar- 
rangement (in my sense), discussion is difficult. Therefore I prefer 
to speak of their efforts as organization. The organization of American 
collections is largely of two types, the “Child and other” and the 
“cute.” The latter type, represented mainly by the work of Carl 
Sandburg’ and the Lomaxes,® strives for the attention of a popular 
audience by the use of fanciful and perhaps fantastic categories, such 
as “Critters and Chillun’,” “Heroes and Hard Cases,’ and “Lone- 
some Whistles.” However, the divisions are not as “cute” as the 
titles would indicate. The categories are chosen roughly by subject 
matter and function, with origin thrown in, but cannot be logically 
applied. “John Henry” may be a Negro song, a railroad song, or a 
hero song. Because the categories are not mutually exclusive, place- 
ment of an individual ballad is highly arbitrary, and the organization 
does not even aid the reader. Who would expect to find “Little 
Mohee” listed in “Songs from the Mountains”? But has scholarly 
organization been much better? 

The basic organization of the scholarly collection has been the 
“Child and other” pattern. This presentation lists first, examples 
of the English and Scottish popular ballads recognized by Francis 
James Child, with perhaps the addition of one or two ballads judged 
to be worthy of such company. Next come “other imported ballads 
and songs,” followed by native American products. The American 
ballads are then divided among such categories as “Western Songs,” 
“Criminal and Outlaw Songs,” “Murder Ballads,” “Humorous 
Ballads,” and—of course—‘“Miscellaneous Ballads and Songs.” There 
may be special sections devoted to religious songs, Negro (or pseudo- 
Negro) songs, or nursery songs. Form, function, origin, and incidence 





1MLN, XXVIII, 5. 

2The American Song Bag (New York, 1927). 

8 John A. and Alan Lomax, American Ballads and Folk Songs (New 
York, 1934); Folk Song: U. S. A. (New York, 1947). 
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are hopelessly confused. While editors have made valiant attempts 
to follow a logical organization, the old problems of overlapping 
categories and arbitrary placement occur. Editors have unanimously 
confessed their inability to apply logical categories to apparently 
illogical materials, and the lack of criticism of ballad organization 
may be attributed largely to a realization of the difficulty of the prob- 
lem and perhaps to a fear of criticism of the critic’s own organization. 
In view of the recent attempts to provide syllabi of American folk- 
song—particularly that of Dr. G. Malcolm Laws, Jr.s—we must 
move rapidly to some solution of the problem. Otherwise we shall 
become saddled with Laws B 10 as we have been saddled with Child 
7. 


The primary problem is that of deference—deference to the 
great scholar whose work has become an enemy because of its over- 
influence. As long as the group of ballads recognized by Child is 
sealed off from other ballads, we can neither classify nor arrange 
ballads rationally. Of course deference to Child has had a con- 
venience, and convenience is one of the primary tests of ballad 
organization. Consider that even such an outspoken opponent of the 
“Harvard School of Communalists” as Professor Louise Pound, herself 
edited a “Child and” collection.® And anyone who has struggled 
with such a book as Byron Arnold’s Folksongs of Alabama (Birming- 
ham, Ala., 1950), which is organized by informant, turns with vast 
relief to a “Child and” collection. But the time come to re-examine 
the entire problem. 


The Child collection contains ballads of different types and 
styles, few of which are found exclusively within the covers of The 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads. Child’s tests of inclusion have 
never been satisfactorily explained by his disciples and were in any 
case formulated without the aid of material discovered in the twentieth 
century and without attention to the needs of the contemporary stu- 
dent. While the Child canon remains sacrosanct, we can attempt 
no logical organization, for the canon cuts across all organizational 
schemes. 


The arrangement of the ballads which received Child’s accolade 
has had no appreciable effect on contemporary efforts and offers no 
model. Child’s first edition was arranged loosely according to subject 
matter. Dissatisfied, he adopted for his final edition a modified 
form of Grundtvig’s proposal that the ballads be arranged by metrical 





4 Native American Balladry (Philadelphia, 1950). 
5 American Ballads and Songs (New York, 1922). 
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form, an arrangement assumed to be natural and historical.* This 
organization is rather like indexing folk melodies according to their 
opening phrases. Within the assumed historical arrangement, Child 
attempted to group the ballads thematically, but the result is not 
satisfactory. 

Child’s classification (in the strict sense of the word) has received 
almost no comment from critics, precisely because most of them have 
accepted Child’s principle unconsciously. The principle is that of 
origin and textual filiation. A ballad is considered as a group of 
variants with a common origin and textual relationships. That 
principle resulted in the separation of “Earl Brand” and “Erlinton,” 
of “Kemp Owyne,” “Allison Gross,” and “The Laily Worm and 
the Machrel of the Sea.” Accordingly we now separate versions of 
“The Gosport Tragedy” from versions of “Little Omie Wise”; Ver- 
sions of “The Wittam Miller’ from “On the Banks of the Ohio”; 
versions of “Pearl Bryan I” from versions of “Pearl Bryan II,” “The 
Jealous Lover,” and “Lulu Viers.” Yet they may be, in a sense, forms 
of the same ballad. 

I have displayed briefly factors which have led to the separation 
of related ballads, or perhaps even forms of the same ballad. The 
subject, the incidence, the origin, and the textual form have all had 
this effect. A group of texts achieves a particular place in a collection 
because its protagonist is a cowboy or a railroad engineer, because the 
texts were sung by lumbermen or sailors, because the textual arche- 
type originated in England or America, or because members of the 
ballad group have exclusive textual traits. The results are tragic 
or comic, as you prefer. A ballad which is suddenly discovered to 
have British antecedents must be immediately shifted to another 
category. “Canaday-I-O” is a lumberman’s ballad, but the related 
“Buffalo Skinners” is placed in the “Cowboy and Frontier” section. 
“The Cowboy’s Lament,” despite its important background is treated 
as native American, while the “Pretty Polly” version of “The Gosport 
Tragedy” is a foreigner. And the “St. James Infirmary” cousin of 
“The Cowboy’s Lament” does not even gain entrance to Laws’ 
Native American Ballads. Not only are “Earl Brand” and “Erlinton” 
distinct because of textual differences and because Child separated 
them, but “The Soldier’s Wooing,” telling the same basic story, is 
a later broadside and must be separated from both; and the related 
broadside, “New River Shore,” is classified as separate, while one of 
its American forms, “Red River Shore,” is a cowboy song. This will 
never do. 





® Sigurd Bernhard Hustvedt, Ballad Books and Ballad Men (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1930) 219-220. 
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But forces have been working toward a more convenient classifica- 
tion of related ballads, or related forms of the same ballad. The very 
concentration on the Child ballad has produced suggestive results. 
Enthusiastic disciples once claimed as Child variants “Sally of London” 
(related to “The Brown Girl,’ Child 295), “The Soldier’s Wooing” 
and “New River Shore” (previously mentioned), “The Prisoner 
at the Bar” (possibly related to “Geordie,” Child 209) and other 
so-called derivatives. Thus arose the concept of the secondary ballad, 
related to a Child item in theme, if not in text. More recently, 
attention has been given to the appearance in ballads of such themes 
as the returned lover and the murdered girl. Continuing notice of 
thematic parallels and textural crossings, such as the studies of Anne 
G. Gilchrist’? and Ruth Harvey,* seems to point to a more useful 
and perhaps logical organization of ballad texts—a classification by 
narrative content and a convenient arrangement of the narrative 
themes. 

Such an organization will place under a single head those tradi- 
tional variants which converge in telling a single narrative, but 
differentiate between forms of that narrative. Thus the theme of the 
girl taken for a walk and murdered by her lover may be represented 
by “The Wittam Miller,” “The Gosport Tragedy,” “Little Omie 
Wise,” “The Jealous Lover,’ “On the Banks of the Ohio,” “Rose 
Connoley,” “Lulu Viers,” and perhaps “Pearl Bryan” and “Poor 
Ellen Smith.” “Lord Lovell” may be a form of a ballad which 
includes the sentimental “Cowboy Jack.” The style and form in 
which a theme is presented must not obscure the narrative itself. 
One ballad age may prefer the confession style, another the imper- 
sonal. The fact that the forms arose at different times, in different 
places, and perhaps even independently is no barrier to such a 
classification. It is barely possible that some of the numbers in the 
Child canon have such a checkered background. 

An arrangement of such classifications may be made on logical 
or even arbitrary grounds. One has only to consult the Aarne- 
Thompson folktale index to observe how a similar problem has 
been met. “John Hardy” will appear with other ballads of criminals 
instead of being separated because of its supposed Negro origin. 
Almost any arrangement of classifications will be suitable if it be not 
based on origin, style, textual form, incidence, or other non-essential 
feature. 

You may ask if there be not some philosophical position underly- 





7“ Death and the Lady’ in English Balladry,’” JEFDSS, IV (1941), 37 
ff.; “The Song of Marvels (or Lies),” loc. cit., 113 ff. 
’“The Unquiet Grave,” JEFDSS, IV, 49 ff. 
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ing this approach to ballad classification. Such certainly seems to 
have been true of Barry’s original suggestion. For when he referred to 
“a traditional ballad mythology, stereotyped ornamentations, and 
details, suited to certain events,”® he apparently postulated a universal 
unconscious factor in individuals which causes similar themes to 
revert to common primitive form. But it is not necessary to accept 
a psychological or even a Platonic theory to justify a convenient 
arrangement. 

You may then wonder if I am not forgetting that a ballad is 
more than a tale. Certainly the various textual forms of a ballad 
are exceedingly important and must be represented by the division 
of a ballad into subtypes. But I cannot forget that a ballad is a 
narrative and that its narrative substance differentiates it from other 
varieties of folksong. The differing textual forms of a narrative 
theme present one of the most interesting aspects of “the way of the 
folk” in handling narrative substance, and a thematic organization 
is one of the most convenient ways of approaching that aspect. 
Instead of ignoring the textual form of the ballad, the proposed 
classification emphasizes at least one aspect of the formal approach. 

However, the virtues of the narrative-type approach must not 
blind us to its limitations. It is not a ready-made last over which 
we can cobble our ballads into shape. It is not the only valid approach 
and will not answer all our problems. Although it is the most con- 
venient index, it represents only one trend in folk art. Texts split 
as well as coalesce. Textual patterns are recomposed to fit widely 
divergent narrative types. Singers make ballad mosaics of pre- 
existing stanzas, and many elements go into the making of one 
ballad. The full tradition of “Casey Jones” must include “Rambling 
John,” “Jimmie Jones,” “Jay Gould’s Daughter,” and we know not 
what else. Each ballad is still a study in itself, and a useful syllabus 
will require compromise and many cross-references. 

Therefore no one index can provide us with all the necessary 
insights. As Types of the Folk-Tale is supplemented by the Motif 
Index, so must a narrative-type organization of ballads be supple- 
mented by many other indices. The various organizations we have 
already observed have been of great aid in increasing our knowledge 
of traditional song, for it is necessary to know what songs originate 
or are sung among certain groups, what songs are now applied to 
specific occupations, even what songs are known to a particular in- 
formant. But the basic tool for classifying our ballads must be 
thematic. 

Western Kentucky State College Bowling Green, Kentucky 





® JAF, XXIII (1910), 454. 
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FOLKSONG DEFINITIONS 


A critical analysis 
By W. F. AMANN 


Definitions of the folksong range from the most romantic to 
the most prosaic. Few have given more beautiful expression to the 
former than Theodore Storm when he wrote: “Such charming songs 
are not made at all, they grow, they fall from the sky and glide 
over the country like gossamer; people sing them simultaneously in 
thousand different places; it is as if all of us had shared in their 
creation.”* 


Romantic die-hards everywhere still treasure Storm’s analysis, 
but serious folkorists have long since proved it false. Karl Schénherr 
described spontaneous creation as implied in Storm’s definition with 
these words: “On beautiful summer evenings boys and girls would 
meet under the village linden tree. At times a boy or girl would 
sound a few new notes and words; others in this group would make 
spontaneous contributions and suddenly a beautiful new song was 
born. In time, people visiting from other villages would hear the 
song and so assure its normal spreading.”’* It seems extremely doubtful 
that any song was ever created in this fashion. We have, to be sure, 
some evidence of Swiss, Tyrolean, and Bavarian folklorists, which 
would support the origin of some yodels* in the manner described by 
Schénherr, and such reports might have influenced that group 
believing in spontaneous creation of a song. 


Anonymity of authorship, also implied in Storm’s analysis, for 
many years was considered a true characteristic of the folksong. 
Even today some still believe in this fallacy. Considering anonymity 
of authorship as characteristic of the folksong seems to have grown 
from an idiosyncrasy to which numerous writers from the thirteenth 
century onward (in Germany) were addicted. For reasons of their 
own, perhaps in order to “romanticize” their songs and thus assure 
more interest, established writers were frequently hiding their identity 
behind some formula or other. A favorite one attached to many 
songs reads thus: “Und der das Liedlein sang war ein Reitersmann— 
ein Jager—ein Fischer etc.” (And he who sang the little song was a 
horseman—a hunter—a fisherman etc.”). This subject has been 





1 Immensee, ed. by Arthur W. Burnett, p. 39 (transl.) 
2 Schussenbote, Zu Ostern, 1897 (transl.) 
* Friedrich Welde, Tyroler Yodler, Einleitung, S. VI. 
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thoroughly and convincingly discussed and analyzed by Professor 
Stuart A. Gallacher in a fascinating dissertation.‘ 

Between the extreme romantic. view which we have just dis- 
cussed and the prosaic one which is to follow later, lies a folksong 
theory which still has powerful support from many quarters. Ad- 
herents of this group believe in individual authorship, but place the 
authors of the folksong within the “folk,” with emphasis on the 
lowlier classes, such as peasants, cowboys, soldiers, fishermen.’ Un- 
fortunately they seem to have forgotten that “folk” is not a stable 
term. The meaning of this term has changed from generation to 
generation and, therefore, has no place in folksong theories unless 
a clear-cut definition of this term is established for each specific 
age in which specific songs were written. 


In the opinion of this group, a song originated in the following 
manner: “A man from the ‘folk,’ perhaps a peasant, had some 
experience: great joy—deep sorrow—a serious struggle. In a quiet 
hour he put his experience into a simple, poetic form, and sang it 
to his own melody or to a well-known melody composed by someone 
else.” Undoubtedly a song occasionally originated in this fashion. 
It was, however, not the rule, but rather the exception. A long 
tradition of American cowboy lore and cowboy songs will prove 
this statement. It is a well-known fact that few among the western 
songs originated from the ranks of actual cowboys. The authors of 
these songs were mostly cultured writers who frequently had never 
seen the golden West. The situation, as it seems, was similar in 
bygone ages. It is the firm conviction of this writer that any song 
in any age was the product of an individual author with some poetic 
gift and sense for form. It could have been occasionally a lowly 
peasant or a fisherman, but more likely the author was a man who 
had some education and schooling in the art of writing which the 
majority of his contemporaries did not possess. The social class from 
which an author came is unimportant. Some of the folksongs dearest 
to the Germans were written, for example, by Wolfgang Goethe, 
the most aristocratic among the German writers. 


The adherents of this theory created other criteria which they 
identify with the folksong. “The content of these songs is simple. 
Only the high points of the ‘experience,’ usually the catastrophe, is 
reported; all by-work is omitted. The form again is simple; the 





*Der uns das Liedlein sang, a characteristic ending in fifteenth and 
sixteenth century poetry. 


5 Ernest Jockers, Die Deutschen, S.206 (transl.) 
6 Ibid., p. 206. 
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imagery is clear and objective; there is a close connection with nature 
in these songs; their melodies can be memorized and sung without 
the slightest difficulty. In other words, a folksong is a song with a 
universally human content, expressed in simple language and objective 
imagery.’ This type of song which represents good lyric poetry 
in any age, is generally called a “genuine” folksong in contrast to 
“non-genuine” species which no one has as yet defined satisfactorily. 
If the majority of songs which people sing and have sung in the past 
were of this so-called “genuine” type which we have just discussed, 
our second folksong-theory would be completely valid. Unfortunately 
this is not true and this assertion leads us to the “prosaic” definition 
of the folksong. 


Supporters of this theory claim that any song which has been 
sung by people from all walks of life over a reasonably long period 
of time is a folksong. A detailed study of German song collections*® 
of the sixteenth century, that age which is generally identified with 
the high-light of the German folksong, has brought this writer into 
the ranks of those who actively support the “prosaic” folksong 
theory. This study clearly showed that the “genuine” type of folksong 
which we have mentioned in this paper, was comparatively scarce in 
the sixteenth century and probably also in all other ages. The “non- 
genuine” species of folksongs to which we previously referred made 
up the bulk of songs in these collections. Some German scholars call 
these songs by various names, such as: non-genuine folksongs, 
popular (in the modern sense of the word) songs, fraternal songs, 
songs for the people (without a clear-cut definition of the term 
“people”), songs among the people. 


From the numerous collections in which this “non-genuine” type 
of folksong was definitely in the majority, one must conclude that 
people liked and sang them. A detailed comparison of various col- 
lections from different periods proved convincingly that the average 
life-span of most songs was from ten to fifteen years. Comparatively 
few were still reported in collections which were from thirty-five to 
fifty years apart and only a handful held their own from the 
thirteenth to the nineteenth century. Thus it seems that any song 
which caught the fancy of the people (people in the broadest sense 
of the word), and which was sung by many over a reasonably long 
period of time, should be called a folksong. 





T Ibid., pp. 208-209. 


8 Collections from Oeglins Liederbuch (1512). to the Frankfurter Lieder- 
buch (1582). 
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In conclusion, let us briefly look at editing of songs, an im- 
portant, but as yet not fully treated aspect of the definitions of the 
folksong. There are two methods of editing, the scientific and the so- 
called “romantic” method. The former gives a faithful reproduction 
of the songs as they were found in manuscripts or taken from oral 
tradition; the latter concerns itself primarily with the potentialjties 
of the song. The exponents of this method superimpose upon the 
original verse the modernizations and refinements necessary to make 
it aesthetically acceptable to their contemporaries. It is the sophistica- 
tion of art, artful artlessness, superimposed upon the folksong that 
makes it interesting to this group. Left as found originally, a folksong 
seems to represent a certain cultural phenomenon in the history of 
a people. After a revision in the manner just described, it is no 
longer folksong in the truest sense, but folksong plus, and that is 
plus art. 


Unfortunately, our early editors and publishers of folksongs 
left us no direct information about the methods of their editing. 
Consequently, we must rely heavily on practices as found at a later 
date in England and in Germany. In both countries the few collec- 
tions which were edited on strictly scientific principles were completly 
disregarded by the public.® On the other hand, “romantic” editions 
such as Percy’s Reliques in England and the Knaben Wunderhorn 
by Arnim and Brentano in Germany took their countries by storm. 
Both Percy and the German editors, as is well known, admitted 
freely to their use of the “romantic” methods. In the light of this 
discussion it seems, therefore, that the contemporaries of Percy, 
Arnim and Brentano were not interested in the folksong proper, but 
only in their “romanticized” versions cut to their tastes and whims. 

The question now arises: when was the “romantic” type of 
editing song collections used for the first time? It seems this method 
made its appearance with the first printed collections. We may 
safely assume that songs as they were recorded in a few early written 
manuscripts still represent the songs in their original form, but with 
the art of printing appeared also the commercial factor and with 
it the desire of the editors to appeal to and to please the taste and 
whims of as wide an audience as possible. The very titles of the 
German song collections in the sixteenth century give evidence of 
this fact. A common sub-title found in every single collection reads 
as follows: “hundert nie zuvor im Druck erschienene, schéne, 
kleine Liedlein.... . (hundred beautiful little songs which never 





® Collections by Edward Capell (England); Von der Hagen and John 
Meier (Germany). 
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had appeared before in print). Even a cursory examination of the 
various collections, however, clearly shows that these songs which 
were advertised in the various collections as new and original had 
many times before appeared in earlier collections. 

An analysis of specific songs as found in various collections from 
various parts of Germany will further show that frequent changes 
were made by editors. Thus the song as found in a collection might 
appear as two separate songs with separate titles in another one. 
At times whole strophes were omitted, additions were made, or 
strophes from two or more songs squeezed into a so-called “new” 
one. Frequent alterations were also made to suite the specific customs 
and traditions as found in a particular section of the country. Occa- 
sionally even a secular song from one collection appears as a church 
song in another one, and vice versa. Thus one can never be sure 
whether a song as found in a collection is actually the original. 
Attempts have frequently been made by folklorists to isolate the 
original form of a specific song, but as it seems, their “original” 
form at best presents the viewpoint of the individual scholars. 


Rutgers University . New Brunswick, N. J. 


A NEAR EASTERN PARALLEL TO 
"BARBARA ALLEN" 


By Bacit F. Kirtley 


Despite the popularity of “Barbara Allen” in the Anglo-American 
tradition, folkorists apparently have cited for the ballad only a few, 
rather dubious foreign parallels. Mr. Cambiaire’ states that an ancient 
Spanish romance—based possibly, he conjectures, on a story descend- 
ing from “pre-historic times”—shares a common theme with “Barbara 
Allen.” Since he does not name this romance, however, its degree 
of resemblance to the ballad cannot be appraised. Another parallel 
has been suggested by Mr. Babcock,? who finds a Serbian ballad 
which, he feels, is similar to “Barbara Allen.” An analysis of the 
two reveals indeed that they possess in common narrative elements: 
young lovers die; twining plants sprout from their graves (the latter 





1Célestin Pierre Cambiaire, East Tennessee and Western Virginia 
Mountain Ballads (London, 1934), 68. 


2C. Merton Babcock, “A Serbian Parallel to ‘Barbara Allen’,” Western 
Folklore, VIII (1949), 371. 
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motif does not occur in British versions, but is common in America) .® 
Yet, the Serbian ballad plot lacks several incidents usually found 
in “Barbara Allen.” In the former no quarrel separates the lovers 
as in the Anglo-American ballad; instead, they are kept apart by 
interfering parents (of the girl?). The maiden does not appear while 
the young man lies upon his death bed, and she does not die of 
remorse, as a kind of atonement, for her own cruelty. Rather, she 
and the young man consummate a suicide pact. 


“The Lovers of the Banu Ozrah,” a tale occuring in The 
Thousand Nights and a Night,* resembles the Anglo-American ballad 
in a number of details. The story tells of a handsome and accomplished 
young man who fell in love with a beauty of his tribe. The maiden, 
doubting his sincerity, rejected his suit and refused to see him; 
whereupon he became seriously ill. When, urged by kinsmen, she 
consented to visit him, he lay upon his death-bed. The maiden at 
last realized the seriousness of his passion and, after he died in her 
presence, “—she fell again to weeping, nor gave over shedding tears 
and lamenting till she fainted away; and she lay three days, senseless. 
Then she died and was buried in his grave.””® 


The Near Eastern story differs from a number of ballad versions 
in two details. In the tale the girl relents during the scene at her 
lover’s bedside, not after his death, as in the ballad. Also, in the 
tale the girl holds aloof from her lover because she doubts his 
sincerity, not because she cherishes a grudge, as in a number of 
versions of “Barbara Allen.” In spite of these differences, however, 
the plots of the ballad and of the tale are sufficiently alike to suggest 
the possibility of a “genetic” relationship. 


University of West Virginia Morgantown, W. Va. 





3 See Tristram P. Coffin, The British Traditional Ballad in North America 
(Philadelphia, 1950), 87-90. The supposed parallels mentioned here are cited 
by Mr. Coffin. 

#Sir Richard Burton, trans. The Book of the Thousand Nights and a 
Night (New York, 1934), III, 1645-1647. The tale is told during the 383rd 
and 384th nights. 


5 Ibid., 1647. 
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FROM BLUES TO JAZZ: 
RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND RECORDINGS 


By DanieL G. HorrMAN 


The time, long overdue, has come at last when folklorists must 
recognize jazz music as an art form rightfully within the scope of 
their interests. As the fourth volume in its Bibliographical Series 
the American Folklore Society has issued A Bibliography of Jazz, 
by Alan P. Merriam, with the assistance of Robert J. Benford 
(Philadelphia: AFS, 1954. xiii + 145 pp. $6.00 list, $4.00 to mem- 
bers). This painstaking work, copiously indexed and cross-indexed 
by subject and periodical title, contains 3,314 separate entries. Yet 
how many of these refer to articles in the journals of folklore scholar- 
ship? The grand total is one. In 1941 the Tennessee Folklore Society 
Bulletin ran ten pages on “The Background of Beale Street Blues,” 
an item of local interest in Memphis. For historical, sociological, 
or musicological analyses of jazz and its relationship to the folk 
music of rural Negroes and ultimately to the tribal music of West 
Africa, one must seek in the files of other journals, the archives of 
other disciplines than folklore. 

If one asks why this is so, the answer, I think, lies in a limited 
definition of his own materials from which only recently the folk 
musicologist and folkorist has been freeing himself. Empirically 
adopting the rural-urban polarity developed by Redfield, the in- 
vestigator of American Negro folk music turned toward the music 
of the country Negro, the sharecropper’s plaint, the mule-driver’s 
hollers, the rudimentary blues, the ballads of badmen, the spirituals 
and ring-shouts, the work-songs of the chain gangs. Except for an 
occasional guitar, banjo, washboard, or mouth-organ, this is a vocal, 
not an instrumental, music. Its folk background is readily discernible, 
the continuity of its tradition easily evident. Jazz, on the other hand, 
is a complex group phenomenon. Its centers of concentration are in 
cities where distinctive styles of communal or individual performance 
originated; its musical orientation is not only instrumental but 
orchestral; its thematic materials are partly traditional but also in 
part derived from commercially produced popular music. And ever 
since the first tour of the Original Dixieland Jazz Band the music 
and its performers have been subject to press-agentry and the corrosive 
effects of pandering to mass appetites rather than expressing folk 
tastes. We are not used to dealing with authentic folk productions 
in such an atmosphere of nightclub commercialism. 

But we had better become used to it. Alan Merriam’s biblio- 
graphy proves not only the febrility of literature on jazz, but also the 
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importance of jazz to a well-rounded understanding of American 
folk music. Ten years ago I argued for the views I am stating now 
(see Merriam, entry no. 1842), and I took up the cudgels again in 
a review in SFQ, XIII (1949), 219-224; so I shall not theorize 
once more here. In the ensuing pages, however, I shall show how 
a recent group of LP recordings bears out the relationship of jazz 
to folk music. But first I must pause to praise Mr. Merriam’s 
compendium. This Bibliography is offered humbly as a first attempt, 
not a definitive, list; Merriam has undoubtedly omitted some cita- 
tions, but we must welcome his work for its own excellence, not as 
a stop-gap until a better comes along. This bibliography is intelligen- 
tly designed for usefulness: not content merely to list his thousands 
of entries, Mr. Merriam has analyzed their contents (not always 
indicated in their titles) under 32 headings, e.g., Analysis and Ap- 
preciation; Bibliographies of Jazz; Discography; the various styles of 
jazz—Blues, Bop, Boogie Woogie, Chicago, Dixieland, etc.; History; 
Influence of Jazz—on instrumentation, the classics, the dance, opera, 
literature, and language; articles on individual personalities; and so 
forth. This is a conceptual approach to bibliography, and it makes 
the book an easy research tool for everyone interested in any phase of 
jazz, its backgrounds, its impact upon music and other cultural forms. 
By the time A Bibliography of Jazz goes into a second edition its 
lacunae should be supplied to the compiler by interested readers. 
The American Folklore Society is to be congratulated not only for 
maintaining the high standard of the Bibliographical Series but for 
giving its imprimatur to such a well-planned reference work in an 
area which most folklorists have too long neglected. 


Another useful jazz bibliography covers materials even more 
difficult to collect and analyze than Mr. Merriam’s. Frederick 
Ramsey, Jr., veteran editor of books on jazz and producer of jazz 
recordings, has compiled A Guide to Longplay Jazz Records (New 
York: Long Player Publications, Inc., 1954. xiii + 263 pp. $4.50). 
This enterprise battles nobly against difficulties which would defeat 
a less knowledgeable bibliographer: the ephemerality of small record 
companies; the secretiveness, misrepresentation, and perverse produc- 
tion policies of the larger concerns; the anonymity or pseudonymity 
of performers on many labels; the mix-up ensuing from the reproduc- 
tion on LP of old 78-rpm records, often presented as newly recorded; 
etc. Ramsey arranges his entries under the names of musicians, 
carefully cross-referenced to other entries on which the desired 
music is listed; thus under Blind Lemon Jefferson we are referred 
also to Folkways Jazz Series. An index of tune titles is supplied. 
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One could hope for more exact information as to dates of performance, 
but a more complete listing of personnel would probably have made 
the Guide prohibitively expensive. Ramsey’s comments on the records 
are descriptive rather than analytical. His Guide is indispensible for 
anyone who tries to trace the evolution of style in jazz, or who 
collects jazz recordings for any reason. 


“Sooner or later, every collector of jazz records encounters Lead- 
belly,” Mr. Ramsey remarks. The obverse is, or should be, also true: 
every folkorist interested in Leadbelly’s kind of music sooner or later 
finds it leads to jazz. A group of recent recordings fortuitously 
illustrate this chain of musical consequences. Leadbelly of course 
is not a precursor of jazz, nor is he either the beginning or the end 
of a folk music tradition. His great achievement, apart from his 
virtuosity as singer and “King of the Twelve String Guitar,” is to 
have given us his prodigious repertoire of songs, embracing practically 
every genre of Negro folk music, and containing examples of many 
other kinds of music as well. Such a folk artist has a long tradition 
behind him. Leadbelly, like Josh White, Ma Rainey, and many 
another blues singer, literally trained at the knee of a folk minstrel, 
a master of folk music named Blind Lemon Jefferson. Thanks to the 
antiquarian zeal of a little company called Riverside Records, eight 
“race records” of Blind Lemon’s, made between 1926 and 1929 on 
the long extinct Paramount label, are now resurrected on RLP 
1014, The Folk-Blues of Blind Lemon Jefferson (10” LP, $3.85). 
On a release of Leadbelly’s to be discussed below (Folkways, Lead- 
belly’s Last Sessions), there is recorded a remarkable chapter of folk 
music history, Leadbelly’s nostalgic tribute to his one-time teacher. 
“Him and I was buddies,” Leadbelly says, as some random chords 
from his guitar suddenly remind him of his long-dead friend. (If 
you compare them to Blind Lemon’s chords on the Riverside “Lone- 
some House Blues” they'll remind you of him too.) Leadbelly shifts 
into the chords of his tune, “Silver City Bound”; he’s about to sing 
it, then memory bursts through, and he tells how he and Blind 
Lemon rode the railroads fare-free in Texas, singing their way toward 
Silver City. There, they'd head for a bar—and the memories here 
become a bit mythologized by time—‘‘We had about 25, 30 girls 
apiece out there . . . we’d tear them guitars all to pieces...” At 
last Leadbelly offers the song they used to sing. It is a driving, 
ragtime tune, devoid of blues configurations, but at the refrain it 
suddenly shifts into halftime tempo and modulates poignantly as 
Leadbelly sings, with a touching tenderness, 
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Take me by the hand, 

Oh, Baby, 

Blind Lemon was a blind man, 

Take me by the hand, 

Oh Baby, 

And lead me all through the land. 

And Leadbelly’s next song is also one he and Blind Lemon used 
to sing, the ballad of the sinking of the Titanic. This version tells 
how the white captain refused to save the Negro champion Jack 
Johnson because “I ain’t haulin’ no coal.” Leadbelly says this is 
“the first number I learned to play on the 12-string guitar in 1912.” 
We may be sure, after hearing Blind Lemon himself on the Riverside 
disc, that when Leadbelly plays “Fare thee, Titanic, Fare thee well” 
thirty-six years later, he is playing it in substantially the same way. 

Blind Lemon Jefferson’s music is certainly archaic in the engineer- 
ing sense: redubbed from old acoustical recordings, he seems at 
times to be shouting through an empty barrel. (Leadbelly fortunately 
was recorded an high-fidelity tape.) But the performance has the 
authority that only coherent musical style can give. As Orrin 
Keepnews remarks in his perceptive notes, Blind Lemon’s blues are 
“folk material” and there are “traces of even earlier forms: the 
repeated break in ‘Shuckin’ Sugar’ suggests that it derives from a 
work song; the strange and haunting ‘Jack o’ Diamonds’ is a chant 
rather than a formal 12-bar blues.” It is, in fact, a field-hand’s 
holler with words by a town gambler: “Jack o’ Diamonds make me 
cry, / ‘Spect I'll gamble till I die, / Jack o’ Diamonds is a hard 
card to play.” The best of his blues, “Shuckin’ Sugar” and “Lone- 
some House Blues,” lead directly toward the more sophisticated 
vocal styles of Lemon’s disciples Josh White, Ma Rainey; from them 
we can establish the line of influence to Bessie Smith, Billie Holliday, 
and others. Instrumentally, however, there are still more interesting 
consequences and analogies. Right on the record of “Lonesome 
House” itself there is one, for, Keepnews writes, “there is reason 
to believe that it may be Leadbelly who is being told to ‘Play that 
thing’ ” on this side, since he is known to have recorded with Jefferson 
at about the time it was made. As for Blind Lemon’s guitar, it is 
used not merely for chordic and rhythmic background but as an 
integral voice counterpointed to his own. His fingerwork provides 
breaks between the vocal lines in exactly the way that Joe Smith’s 
trumpet or Fletcher Henderson’s piano would interpolate between 
the blues solos of Bessie Smith or Ma Rainey. (In speaking of these 
analogues of course I am using Blind Lemon and Leadbelly as 
representatives of widely shared traditional styles, not attributing 
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to them exclusive influence upon the blues and jazz musicians. Later 
in the history of this music, when we deal with instrumental jazz, 
style becomes more highly individualized and influence does become 
exclusive. Yet the folk background, milieu, and method of playing 
remains.) Blind Lemon’s music comes to us from away back before 
1926, the earliest recording date. His style is the style of Negro 
folk music at a dynamic moment in its development. It has come 
out of the fields and cabins, it is mobile, the minstrels travel from 
city to city seeking centers of population, entertainment, and money. 
The music points back to the rural origin of its forms, suggesting 
ring shouts and levee songs and lonesome blues, but it also pre- 
figures the dynamism and instrumental variety of jazz. The words, 
too, reveal the shifting of outlook, the orientation to city life. 


Leadbelly’s memorial to Blind Lemon is heard as part of a 
memorial to himself. The four 12” LP discs of Leadbelly’s Last 
Sessions (Folkways FP 241-242, in two albums,. $11.90 each), give 
us a unique experience in folk music on records. There are 96 songs 
on these sides, presented as they were recorded—not in a commerical 
studio but on three relaxed evenings in 1948 at the apartment of 
Frederick Ramsey. The advantages of Ramsey’s method—reproduc- 
ing the tapes with Leadbelly’s introductory remarks about the songs, 
and the lack of arbitrary time limitation upon any given number— 
are obvious. Listening to these sides one is soon aware that they 
are invaluable as a portrait of a folk musician’s mind. Leadbelly’s 
mind—his musical memory, that is—may not be typical of that of 
most of the singers from whom one would like to collect, for some 
of his experiences were not typical; nor is the retentiveness of his 
memory. His early life in rural isolation, his further isolation in 
prison, served to guarantee in him the preservation of an unbelievably 
large stock of phrases, stanzas, airs, and complete songs in a re- 
markable state of stylistic purity. But that is not the end of his 
repertoire. Leadbelly also absorbed all sorts of things when he came 
up north and was exposed to other kinds of music. 


He found room in his uncluttered memory for paltry Tin Pan 
Alley tunes, sometimes incorporating them into folk blues (thus on 
FP 242A, “De Kalb Blues” includes “Tell me what’s the reason I’m 
not pleasin’ you”). Interspersed with fine old cotton-country stuff 
like “Go Down Old Hannah,” early New Orleans jazz tunes like 
“Salty Dog,” and spirituals (sung in duets with his wife Martha), 
are such bits of silliness as a pig latin song he liked so well he sings 
it twice, and pop tunes left over from the first World War. And 
there are also pseudo-folksongs, the contrived “people’s songs” of 
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propagandistic protest which Leadbelly learned in all innocence and 
sang in earnest. As he was a folksinger, not a folkorist, all of these 
are equally admissable to his canon. But the folkorist—indeed, 
any sensitive listener—can feel the difference between such a mag- 
nificent traditional song as the “Titanic” ballad with its “social” 
message strengthened by being implied, and such a porridge of 
slogans as ““We’re in the same boat, brother, / And if you shake one 
end you gonna rock the other.” The artistic crudity of this piece is 
wholly absent from the ballad. Ramsey writes of the “Titanic” song 
that “Negroes who had been shocked by the captain’s callous statement 
. . . tended to feel that a higher hand had passed judgement on the 
captain’s man-made laws of segregation. And Leadbelly, fresh from 
the same sort of rejection in Hollywood, puts more than a little bite 
into his account of the disaster.” Here is a stunning combination of 
the impersonality of a work of folk art that dramatically communicates 

the passion of a race through the personal emotion of its performer. 
Fine as the performance of individual songs is, what is also in- 
triguing is to hear Leadbelly move from one song to another, some- 
times reciting set pieces to introduce them, at others improvising 
his comments. “Leadbelly was doing his best to get down selections 
which he had never before recorded, and to bring forth from memory 
much of his past life . . . a re-creation of his early, wandering years.” 
This is comparable to Jelly-Roll Morton’s recorded autobiography. 
What Leadbelly did, since these proved to be his “Last Sessions,” 
was to make his will; anyone who hears these records can share in 
his generous bequests. 

Another LP series commemorates his achievement too. Under 
the title Leadbelly Memorial, Volumes I-IV, Stinson has reissued 
78-rpm Asch and Disc masters recorded between 1942 and 1944 
(SLP 17, 19, 48, 51) and two additional discs collect Play-Parties 
sung by Leadbelly and More Play Party Songs (SLP 39 and 41; all 
the foregoing 10” LP, $3.00 each). If one has to choose between 
these and the Folkways Last Sessions it may be desirable to compare 
the two series. On the Stinson sides we get for the most part simply the 
songs, not the commentaries; and although the notes to some of the 
discs say the songs are presented in the order recorded, we do feel 
the rigidity of arbitrary selection, time restriction, and the complete 
silence after each number. On the other hand it is easier to find 
any given song here than on the Folkways discs. There is of course 
much duplication in the two series; acoustically the Folkways sides 
are superior, but there are variations in performance that make both 
renditions’ interesting. At the same time, each series contains 
many numbers omitted from the other. The Stinson records display 
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Leadbelly’s virtuosity not only as singer and guitarist, but we hear 
him also accompanying himself on the concertina in the British ballad- 
tune “John Hardy”; he plays the piano on “Big Fat Woman” (just 
as though it were his guitar!); he teams up with Sonny Terry’s 
harmonica on “How Long Blues,” and joins a jazz rhythm section 
on “Digging My Potatoes.” He also records a shoe-dance, and sings 
a modal cowboy song, “Cow Cow Yicky Yea.” His “Whoa Back 
Buck,” also modal in melody, is a perfect piece of onomatopoeia as 
Leadbelly drives his wagon toward the country store. The play-party 
songs are less interesting. Stinson prints the words to many of the 
songs on the record covers; Folkways instead reproduces Ramsey’s 
cue sheets, helpful in following the continuity but not really a sub- 
stitute for the texts. 

One naturally tries, after hearing these compendia, to evaluate 
the significance of Leadbelly’s repertoire. Enthusiastic as one must 
be after so long exposure to the contagion of his energy and music- 
ianship, one cannot help reflecting upon the stylistic limitations, as 
well as the range, of his materials. Many of the numbers take their 
form, such as it is, solely from repetition. The texts are often 
garbled, or perhaps never had meaning apart from providing a hook 
to hang a tune on. The melodic resources of Leadbelly’s music 
are not as extensive as his range of genres would lead one to expect; 
many phrases and chordic progressions are shared by several numbers 
he considered as separate songs. This is not a music of subtle effects. 
Nonetheless, of every possibility allowed by his tradition Leadbelly is 
a master; some he originates, at all he excels. 

It is anticlimatic to turn to the more limited offerings of an- 
other singer, yet the music of Blind Garry Davis, the Singing 
Reverend has an interest of its own (SLP 56, 10” LP, $3.00). This 
South Carolina gospel preacher has lived in Harlem for the past 
13 years, and his record reflects the susceptability of the august spiri- 
tual to contemporary influences from secular music and urban 
milieux. “Jesus Met the Woman at the Well” is in effect a Holy 
Blues: the profane stanza form and typical blues tune are tellingly 
adapted to a simple statement of a Biblical parable. “Oh, What a 
Beautiful City” has a guitar break after each line in jazz fashion, and 
ends with an instrumental chorus (Sonny Terry’s harmonica is a 
fixture in these numbers). “You Got to Move” reflects the accretion 
of stylistic gimmicks from radio gospel singing and from jazz and 
hillbilly guitar playing. The eclecticism of this music is interesting. 
The singer intends it as sacred, yet takes advantage of every compati- 
ble device he has heard in sinful music. 
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If “The Singing Reverend” gives us the effects of jazz upon 
the spiritual, we can look to another release in the Riverside jazz 
archive series for an example of the early jazz that came out of the 
background of folk music examined above. In Tommy Ladnier, 
Blues and Stomps (RLP 1026, 10” LP, $3.85) we have eight numbers 
dated 1923 and 1925. Although these are among the earliest of jazz 
recordings, the style of the music is fully formed and remarkably 
sophisticated. Ladnier’s band is a good one for our purpose, since 
its leader, lacking the self-dramatizing propensity of Louis Armstrong, 
is content to play his leading trumpet as a part of the group improvisa- 
tion. Here we have a traditional yet truly eclectic music. “Charleston 
Mad” and “Charleton South Carolina” give us the craze of yester- 
year, while “Mojo Blues,” composed by Ladnier, is refulgent with the 
orientalism of the Valentino era. For all that, the blues style 
predominates these performances; some Ladnier numbers are closely 
identifiable with the melodic line of Negro folksong. ‘Traveling 
Blues” lists Lovie Austin, the band’s pianist, as composer, but one 
should compare it to Ladnier’s “Weary Blues” recorded in 1938 on 
Bluebird B-10086 (and, according to Ramsey’s Guide, not yet reissued 
on LP). There the composer is Artie Matthews but the tune is the 
same, and Ladnier’s trumpet plays similar solos and counterpoints to 
those of the 1925 version. This “blues” is not actually in the same 
genre as Blind Lemon’s; it is a music wholly instrumental in its 
conception, and does not even share the flatted third and seventh 
of the blues scale. But it too is traditional, passed on without benefit 
of print. We must not forget how closely Blind Lemon’s and Lead- 
belly’s guitars approximate the breaks and riffs of the jazz instrumen- 
talist. We see how the multiplication of instruments in the jazz 
band multiplies the possibilities of musical effects, giving us three 
and four part counterpoint and an astounding variety of tonalities. 
The thematic material of jazz, as I have elsewhere remarked, no 
longer is equal to the musicianship of its players; some firmer base 
than the hit tune of popular music, or the by now remote background 
of rural Negro folk music, is desirable. But on these old records the 
background is not remote; the musicianship is able; the effect on 
the listener is still fresh as he hears the tensions between stability of 
rhythm and harmony versus melodic diversity unfold in chorus after. 
chorus. This is a communal music of individualists. It reflects a 
deeply shared musical background, is amenable to new influences, 
and its possibilities for interesting growth and expression have not 
yet been exhausted. 


Columbia University New York, 27, New York 
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TWO REPRESENTATIVE TUNE FAMILIES 
OF BRITISH TRADITION: 
ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS AND FURTHER NOTE 


By SAMUEL P. Bayarp 


In the article “Two Representative Tune Families of British Tradition,” 
published in Midwest Folklore, IV, No. 1 (1954), pp. 13-33, certain copy- 
righted melodies were used. Grateful acknowledgement of permission to use 
these items is hereby extended to the following companies and individuals: 


To Boosey & Hawkes, Inc., for C. V. Stanford, ed., The Complete Petrie 
Collection of Ancient Irish Music, copyright 1902, renewed 1932, Nos. 214 
(Table V, Q), 316 (Table I, A), 545 (Table II, E), 888 (Table IV, I), 
890 (Table IV, 4), 892 (Table II, A). To the Educational Company of 
Ireland, Ltd., for P. W. Joyce, Old Irish Folk Music and Songs, Nos. 69 
(Table IV, 2), 559 (Table I, C), 658 (Table V, L), 686 (Table V, M), 
839 (Table I, E). To Alexander Gardner, Ltd., for “Rural Courtship,” 
Ord’s Bothy Songs, p. 68 (Table III, J). To the English Folk Dance and 
Song Society for “Poachers Song,” Journal of the Folk Song Society (JFSS) 
V, 197 (Table III, K) and “The Knight and the Shepherd’s Daughter,” 
JFSS III, 280 (Table V, P). To the English Folk Dance and Song Society 
and Mssrs. Ellis Peirs & Co., Executors of the late E. J. Moeran, for “The 
Girl of Lowestoft,” JFSS VIII, 274 (Table III, H). To Price Waterhouse 
& Co., liquidators of Simpkin Marshall, Ltd., for “Poor Old Horse,” Sharp’s 
Folk Songs from Somerset, 1st Ser., p. 54 (Table III, I). To the Cork 
University Press for the nameless air in Henebry’s Handbook of Irish Music, 
p. 273 (Table IV, 5). To Mr. Alexander Keith and the Buchan Club for 
“Jock the Leg,” from Grieg and Keith, Last Leaves of Traditional Ballads, p. 
235, No. la (Table III, G). To Methuen & Company, Ltd., for “The Beggar 
Man” in A Garland of County Song, p. 52 (Table V, O). To Miss Anne G. 
Gilchrist, Walnut Bank, Stodday, Lancaster, for ““The Dockyard Gate,” JFSS 
III, 57 (Table I, F). 


I take occasion to correct a misstatement in the article: the tune “The 
Girl of Lowestoft” (Table III, H) was collected by the late E. J. Moeran, 
and not by Miss Gilchrist, as stated in Note 8. Miss Gilchrist furnished the 
note quoted in connection with this air. 


I have encountered still another version of the “Job of Journey- 
work” family in Captain Simon Fraser’s Airs and Melodies Peculiar 
to the Highlands of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1815), p. 67, No. 142, 
with the title of Mo nighean dhudh na treig mi “Black Haird Nymph do 
not forsake me.” It is presented as a vocal air. Insofar as it may have 
escaped editorial manipulation, it must be regarded as another set of the 
distinctively Highland version given by Patrick McDonald from Skye (Table 
II, F) but showing indissoluble connections with other sets of the so-called 
“long form” of this air as illustrated in Table II, A, C, bar 14, and E, bar 7, 
with which compare the 7th bar of Fraser’s setting. This point is precisely 
that at which McDonald’s form of the air diverges markedly from the other 
long sets. On the other hand, the Fraser and McDonald settings agree 
essentially on melodic line in bars 1-4—that is, they show the seeming loss of 
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material in the other long-form variants, and its replacement by “repeti- 
tiveness,” both of them behaving in the same way at these points, despite a 


few notes’ difference in bars 1-4. Hence we are entitled to draw the following 
tentative inferences: 


The Fraser-McDonald variants represent a Highland version of the long 
form of this “Job of Journeywork” air characterized by what looks like 
partial loss of material and its repetitive replacement in the first four measures. 
The Argyllshire or Perthshire form of Fraser is on the whole closer to the 
Lowland long forms than the (more remote) Skye set of McDonald. Thus, 
the Skye version (oldest on record) must either be a set that has differed 
more strongly the farther it has been carried from its time and place of origin, 
or else it must represent the comparatively simple original tune from which 
the entire family is ultimately derived, and which underwent some refashion- 
ing, for the sake of variety, when the better-known long form (e.g. Table 
II, B) was evolved. As already indicated, I lean toward the first interpreta- 
tion. Whichever one be more nearly correct, however, the Fraser version 
ties in with other evidence to strengthen our inference that Scotland 
was the country in which this melody was originally composed. 


Pennsylvania State University University Park, Pennsylvania 
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MIDWEST FOLKLORE IN THE 
JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 


By Tristram P. CorFin 


Below is an index to material printed in JAF from areas served by 
Midwest Folklore. The dates refer to the volume of the Journal. 

All material listed below will be published in X-67, the large index to 
JAF that will come out in late 1955 or early 1956. The present article is 
designed merely to serve as an immediate convenience for interested mid- 
westerners. 


Illinois 


Customs and Superstitions. 1918, 202-15; 1941, 57-9; 1947, 423; 1948, 
68-70; 1950, 309-24; 1951, 197f. (Yugoslav in Chicago). 

Place Names. 1945, 301-02. 

Plant Names. 1892, 91f.; 1893, 136f.; 1894, 90f.; 1896, 182f.; 1897, 145f.; 
1898, 222f., 274f. 

Riddles. 1950, 325-9 (Lithuanian in Chicago). 

Rimes. 1947, 201f. 

Songs. 1900, 111f.; 1910, 432; 1911, 335; 1915, 265f. (play party); 1916, 
157f.; 1919, 486-96 (play party); 1922, 340f.; 1935, 385-8; 1939, 
75-81, 96-111; 1944, 72f.; 1947, 201f.; 1954, 252. 

Tales. 1933, 90-1; 1934, 263-4; 1941, 49-57; 1945, 301-02; 1947, 298-9; 
1953, 143-54 (Mexican in Chicago). 


Indiana 

Customs and Superstitions. 1889, 105f.; 1946, 70. 

Games. 1936, 243-62. 

Plant Names. 1892, 91f.; 1893, 136f.; 1894, 92f.; 1896, 181f.; 1897, 50f., 
143f. 

Songs. 1900, 111; 1912, 148f., 171f.; 1913, 164f.; 1916, 157f.; 1917, 301f.; 
1922, 423f., 431 (play party); 1932, 8f.; 1935, 295-317; 1936, 243-62; 
1939, 93-5; 1944, 72f., 282-7. 

Tales. 1952, 57-65. 


Kentucky 


Customs and Superstitions. 1891, 166; 1892, 149; 1894, 150; 1901, 30-8, 
58-9; 1902, 273; 1911, 319-22; 1914, 328; 1929, 233f. 

Drama. 1938, 10-24. 

Games. 1927, 96f. 

Piant Names. 1892, 91f.; 1898, 222f., 274¢. 

Proverbs. 1951, 318. 

Rimes. 1892, 284f. 

Songs. 1906, 233, 283f.; 1907, 236, 251-77; 1909, 63; 1910, 381-2; 1912, 
146f., 171f.; 1913, 127f.; 1915, 129f.; 1916, 160f., 292; 1917, 298f.; 
1922, 343; 1923, 376f., 1928, 558-78; 1929, 278, 301; 1931, 61f.; 1932, 
13; 1935, 389f.; 1936, 215f.; 1938, 14f.; 1939, 1-51; 1947, 59-61. 

Tales. 1934, 390-1. 


Michigan 


Customs and Superstitions. 1889, 105f.; 1897, 76; 1900, 226; 1945, 255-8 
(Mexican in Detroit). 
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Festivals. 1948, 394. 

Indian Camp Meeting. 1950, 96-7. 

Plant Lore. 1892, 20f. 

Plant Names. 1893, 136f.; 1894, 100f.; 1898, 278f. 

Poem. 1946, 320-1. 

Riddles. 1949, 189 (Polish). 

Rimes. 1918, 521-36; 1931, 116. 

Songs. 1900, 111; 1914, 90-3; 1917, 341f.; 1920, 91-133 (play party); 
1938, 107; 1944, 211, 281. 

Tales. 1944, 161-80 (Armenian), 188-9 (Paul Bunyan discussed); 1948, 
113-50; 1951, 405-07 (Paul Bunyan discussed). 

“Thumb” (Michigan Lumberjack lore). 1946, 320-1. 


Minnesota 
Charms. 1934, 381-3 (Finnish). 
Plant Names. 1893, 136f.; 1894, 91f.; 1896, 181f. 
Songs. 1905, 135; 1922, 370f. 
Tale. 1918, 555-6. 


Ohio 

Belling. 1948, 211-12. 

Cookery. 1900, 65-6, 293-4. 

Customs and Superstitions. 1889, 12f., 72, 112; 1891, 166, 241-6; 1899, 
59; 1944, 280 (French); 1948, 211-12. 

Games. 1927, 1-77. 

Gypsy Queen. 1889, 156. 

Logan’s Speech. 1947, 130-46. 

Plant Lore. 1892, 19f. 

Plant Names. 1892, 91f.; 1894, 81f.; 1896, 179f.; 1897, 49f., 143f.; 1898, 
222f., 275f. 

Proverbs. 1892, 60; 1951, 317-19. 

Rimes. 1889, 72; 1941, 169; 1946, 321; 1947, 201f. 

Songs. 1916, 162f.; 1918, 273; 1922, 335f.; 1935, 301; 1936, 230; 1938, 
38-46; 1939, 118-19; 1947, 20If. 

Tales. 1889, 60-3; 1898, 55; 1900, 231-2; 1940, 217-18; 1945, 156-7; 
1946, 198. 

William Carter. 1912, 156f. 


Wisconsin 
Advertisement (Laughead’s Paul Bunyan). 1950, 444-9. 
Customs and Superstitions. 1890, 161; 1954, 184. 
Games. 1945, 50. 
Plant Names. 1892, 91f.; 1893, 136f.; 1894, 90f.; 1896, 179f.; 1897, 51f., 
145f.; 1898, 221f., 274f. 
Music. 1947, 289-93 (Am. Indian—1946). 
Rimes. 1913, 145. 
Songs. 1907, 154-6; 1909, 63; 1939, 1-51. 


Denison University Granville, Ohio 
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FoLKSONG BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A Guide to English Folk Song Collections 1822-1952. Margaret 
Dean-Smith. (Liverpool: University Press of Liverpool, in association 
with The English Folk Dance and Song Society, 1954.) 120 pp. 15s. 


For the serious student of any subject, no pleasure is quite com- 
parable to greeting a new bibliographical aid. The present one is a 
direct complement to the Index of English Songs (1951) edited by 
Miss Dean-Smith for the Journal of the Folk Song Society. The 
editor’s statement that “the Guide begins with the latest, but not the 
last period in the history of song-collecting,” should be understood 
as covering not the whole period from 1822 to 1952, but the work 
of a dominant group in the latter part of it, that is “the folksong 
movement” which blossomed about 1890 in the collections of Baring 
Gould, Sheppard, Kidson, Broadwood, Maitland, Marson, Sharp, 
Vaughan Williams and others, and in the founding of the Folk 
Song Society and its Journal. It is circumscribed then, chronologically 
and geographically, and also in point of view. By agreement with the 
editorial board of the present English Folk Dance and Song Society, 
it is restricted to collections made in England alone; and additionally 
“collection” is interpreted “in the particular sense associated with 
folklore and folk music, and not in the sense used by Percy (i.e. 
compiling and editing from material in written record),” with the 
implicit—and ambiguous—consideration “that there should be at 
least recognition of the existence of tunes” (page 22). These criteria 
are applied so rigorously as to admit only ten collections between 
1822 and 1889, as the direct predecessors of the folksong movement. 

The editor’s introduction is a discursive account of the interest 
in folksong as it came to be conceived by this group. Primarily 
their work is distinguished by a preoccupation with music “from the 
mouth of the people.” This is seen as setting it off from earlier 
and contemporary “textual” and antiquarian work, and as following 
a delayed reaction to continental notions of the folk, translating 
Volkslied from poetry to music, while substituting for a Herderian 
“universal” outlook a local and national purview. At the same time, 
the author observes, the group’s attitudes of moral seriousness and 
artistic discrimination bred domestic controversies in a confusion 
over the local and national versus the popular and the folk, a zeal 
for reform of degraded public musical taste, and a consequent 
intrusion into public education. This is not intended to be a complete 
history of the subject; at the same time it must be said that its 
perspective is limited by its preoccupation with a restricted group. 
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On the one hand it does not recognize the impact of other English 
and Scottish work outside the official folksong party line, thus 
neglecting a considerable precedent and parallel intimacy with the 
mingled nature of popular literature as well as certain proclivities 
to history and to textual and comparative studies. On the other hand, 
while not neglectful of some of the movement’s predilections and 
deficiencies, when it suggests (pages 19-21) how a surfeit of abstrac- 
tion is now being overtaken by literary and social history, and a 
regard for musical value by musicology, it is less anxious to acknowl- 
edge the achievements of the newer studies, as of others outside. its 
scope, than to defend the “musical folkorist” from their correction 
and stricture. If the view of the folksong movement and its apologist 
appears to an American student to be somewhat insulated and en- 
trenched, let it be said in humility that on this side of the Atlantic 
there has been some inertia against overcoming the effects of the 
murky metaphysic of the “genuine folk” and communalism, and if, 
as Miss Dean-Smith observes, some English editors have not been 
so scrupulous of texts as of music, we have been at times remarkably 
negligent of the music. 

The Guide describes and indexes the canon of the English 
folksong school. It presents a list of about fifty collections, some in 
several parts and editions, and an alphabetical index of titles and 
first lines of the contents thereof. The selection of collections is 
made on the grounds of which I have spoken, and while there may 
be little question concerning the major collections, it has been 
necessary to be quite arbitrary about earlier titles, the importance 
of which was to be ratified by later findings, to which in turn they 
provided valuable information. The editor provides notes to each 
collection, describing its contents, especial contributions, and short- 
comings. There are two subsidiary lists, one of a few items like 
Chappell and Child, to which frequent reference is made in the 
index, and another of nineteen collections to which occasional ref- 
erence is made. 

The index itself carefully cross-references titles and first lines. 
Ironically, tunes are not indexed but are sometimes mentioned in 
brief notes to particular items. References to the principal collections 
are to volumes only, not pages, a practice which will at least be time- 
consuming, if not positively frustrating. It should be noted that a 
good many individual pieces in the collections were deliberately 
omitted, for not being folksong proper, or not giving tunes or having 
them noted later, or somehow not being orally or musically authen- 
ticated, or other reasons. (The editor in her checklist does indicate 
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in a general way where omissions have been made. I have also noted 
a few times where occurrences were unintentionally missed:) Inciden- 
tally I have counted about fifty Child ballads in the index, as well as 
a number of broadside origin which if they are folksongs are so by 
generous definition. 

Miss Dean-Smith has done us some real service in isolating the 
work of an important group, sketching its character, and facilitating 
reference to it. This is most helpful and we are grateful to her. 


Michigan State University Branford P. Millar 
East Lansing, Michigan 


A Catalogue of Recorded Classical and Traditional Indian 
Music. Alain Danielou. (Paris: Archives de la Musique Enregistrée; 
UNESCO, 1952). 236 pp. 10 plates. $2.50. 


This volume is of considerable value as a catalogue of recordings 
of the music of India, of moderate value as a scholarly book. As a 
catalogue it includes a large list of commercial recordings, arranged 
by geographic areas, general musical types, and performers. The 
information about each recording includes the instrumentation, the 
legal reference, and the raga (translated, not happily, as “mode” 
by the author). Some biographic and critical comments on the 
performers and composers are also there. 

Supplementary to the catalogue proper, which takes up almost 
200 pages, Danielou has included a selected list of recommended 
records, an introduction to the music of India, and some excellent 
photographs of Indian instruments. The introduction to the Indian 
musical style is presented (as is all commentary) in English and French. 
It is good on description of instruments and the system of ragas, 
but somewhat weak in general point of view and comparative aspects. 
Danielou tends to make some generalizations which are really over- 
simplifications (e.g. “Indian music is modal, as was ancient Greek 
music .. .” p. 14). These may be forgiven if the book is directed 
to the layman, which seems to be the case in this introduction. But 
it seems to the reviewer that the catalogue is of much more value 
to the scholar, who would realize that a statment such as the one 
quoted should be immediately qualified. The vast sub-continent 
of India has such musical wealth that it cannot be adequately 
described in a few paragraphs and generalizations. There are too 
many linguistic and cultural groups which are neglected. What 
Danielou says is certainly the truth, but it is so small a part of the 
truth that it tends to be misleading. When the Catalogue is re-edited 
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it is hoped that a more detailed description of Indian music can be 
included. A bibliography would also be desirable. 

These criticisms are not intended to deny the value of Danielou’s 
book. It fills a need for an up-to-date book in English on the music 


of India which has been felt for some years by students of exotic 
music. 


Wayne University Bruno Nettl 
Detroit, Michigan 


BALLAD STUDIES AND RECORDINGS 


The Ballad of “Lady Isabel and the False Knight.” Dr. livar 
Kemppinen. (Helsinki: .Kirja~Mono Oy, 1954.) pp. 301. Sold by 
the Aketeeminen Kirjakauppa (Academic Bookshop), Helsinki. 


It is a pleasure to meet with a book of this sort by a great 
European scholar from far-off Finland. But Dr. Kemppinen is not 
unknown as a folklorist. He has already written a number of books 
' and articles on folklore. Of interest to students in the English 
speaking world is the fact that this book is written in English. 
The author must be a linguist and philologist of note, as he has 
examined variants of this famous ballad from practically all the 
European countries except the Balkans, from Canada, the United 
States, Latin America. Australia, and even from Asia. To illustrate 
the comprehensive nature of his work, the author has amassed the 
fearful total of eight thousand pages of variants and photostat copies 
of the ballad. The bibliography alone comprises twenty-six pages, 
a notable achievement in itself. 
In general, Dr. Kemppinen divides his work into three parts: 
I. Variant Analysis (165 pp.). II. Comparative Analysis (40 pages). 
III. The Theory of the Origin and Source of the Ballad (13 pages). 
The Introduction itself is a sensible, logical approach to the whole 
subject. Ballad study has come a long way since Joseph Ritson’s 
Scottish Songs (1794), and William Motherwell’s Minstrelsy. Then 
came Svend Grundtvig, the Dane, and Francis James Child. Since 
it may reasonably be assumed that the important mass of ballads in 
Europe and America have been recovered and preserved for posterity, 
the trend now seems to be in the direction of a study of individual 
ballads. As Dr. Kemppinen remarks, this trend has been accelerated 
because of the abandonment of the old theory that folk poems are 
some sort of collective creation. 
Part II considers such topics as a General Survey of the Variant 
Material, The Persons of the Ballad, How the Knight Charms the 
Maid, The Scene of the Killing, The Cunning of the Maid, Killing, 
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The Epilogue, Summary, The Original Content of the Ballad in 
the light of Analysis, The Oldest Forms of the Ballad, The Place of 
Origin of the Ballad. More than 1,800 variants of the ballad are 
noted. Dr. Kemppinen may be slightly in error when he lists all of 
these as variants of the ballad in question; but presumably the 
motif is the same in all of thém, and he may be on solid ground. 

Part III is concerned with The Theory of the Origin and Source 
of the Ballad, The Origin of Folk Poems in General, Various Theo- 
ries of the Source of the Ballad of the False Knight, and The Solution 
of the Problem. Here Dr. Kemppinen makes some of his best 
contributions. He realizes the difficulty of his task: “However, it 
is not always an easy task to search for the origin of a ballad that 
has traveled widely across the frontiers of nationality and lan- 
guage .. .” As to folk poems, he. brushes aside the theory of com- 
munal composition in favor of individual composition (that is, 
originally). After discussing various theories of the origin and source 
of the ballad in question, the author concludes that the ballad prob- 
ably originated between 1100 and 1200; that its content leads us to 
the old Harlewin tradition (prior to the 12th century). He cites 
evidences of philology and music to support his claims. 

Dr. Kemppinen thinks that “The center of the areas in which 
the original features of the ballad have been preserved most purely, 
integrally and harmoniously, is the region of the lower Rhine, perhaps 
in the vicinity of the provinces of Belgium, Holland and north- 
eastern France . . .” Perhaps too much emphasis is placed upon the 
influence of the round-dance. It is a far call from the simple music 
of the round-dance to the finished folksongs of a later date. The 
appearance of certain repetends here and there in folk-songs, in spite 
of their antiquity and acknowledged connection with the dance, is 
not sufficient evidence. But here again the issue is beclouded by the 
passing of time. Dr. Kemppinen is speaking of origins, and he is 
entitled to his opinions. All in all, The Ballad of “Lady Isabel and 
the False Knight” is probably the most scholarly and comprehensive 
research that has yet appeared on any single ballad. 


Mary Washington College of the Josiah H. Combs 
University of Virginia 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


Scots Border Ballads, read by George S. Emmerson. Thos. 
Tenney Records (2984 College Avenue, Berkeley 5, California): 
TG—1001. (12”, 33-14 rpm, no price listed.) 


Anyone who uses ballad records in folklore classes, literary classes, 
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or the like will undoubtedly be amazed and delighted when he reads 
the titles of the ballads included on the record, Scots Border Ballads. 
The ballads include many of those dear to students of literature and 
often printed in anthologies, but hitherto not available on records: 
“Sir Patrick Spens” (Child no. 58), “Thomas Rhymer” (37), “The 
Battle of Otterburn” (161), “The Wife of Usher’s Well” (79), 
“Edward” (13), “The Twa Corbies” (45), “Clerk Saunders” (69), 
“Fair Annie” (62), and “Kinmont Willie” (186). After the first 
flush of delight and amazement has passed, however, one is brought 
up short with a sobering realization—the ballads are dramatically 
recited, not sung. The reciter, George S. Emmerson, was born in 
Dumbartonshire, according to a note on the jacket, and thus brings 
to his performance an authentic Scottish accent. His diction, more- 
over, is admirably clear and precise and he seems to have a fine flair 
for dramatic presentation. His performance is a stimulating exercise 
in elocution—but it is not true to the ballad spirit of reticence and 
understatement. Let me cite only one example, the closing stanzas 
of the Child A version of “Sir Patrick Spens.” These stanzas, describ- 
ing the ladies waiting on the shore, are among the most noteworthy 
in all balladry for their reticence and simplicity, yet Emmerson 
delivers them with a great deal.of dramatic emphasis and tragic 
intonation. 


All the versions of the ballads presented come fairly directly 
from Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border with a certain number 
of alterations and transpositions. The version of “Edward” that is 
used is the famous one from Percy’s Reliques and “The Battle of 
Otterburn” seems to be a combination of the Child B and C versions. 

The notes on the record jacket are helpful, giving a glossary 
of some difficult terms. Unfortunately, one paragraph is ambiguous, 
if not downright confusing: “The Scots border ballads, unlike their 
American versions, are no longer sung or chanted .. . ; they take 
their place in literature as poetry and it is as poetry that the Scots 
have treated them for at least the last two hundred years.” I suppose 
that Emmerson is trying to say that ballads are no longer traditionally 
sung in Scotland and that Scots know them only by the printed 
page—and it is an unfortunate fact that most Scottish collectors 
have neglected tunes. But the ballad singing tradition may not be 
entirely dead in Scotland. Grieg gathered a rich harvest of ballad 
texts and tunes in Aberdeenshire during the early part of the present 
century from traditional sources. It is probably true that many 
ballads still linger on in tradition but that there is no interested 
collector to record them. 
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One could possibly take Emmerson’s statement to mean that 
ballads are not traditionally sung in Scotland but are traditionally 
recited. This meaning is certainly misleading. It is true that some 
informants have been unable to sing and have recited texts to collec- 
tors. Two outstanding examples are Miss Bell Robertson of New 
Pitsligo, Aberdeenshire who supplied 383 items—both ballads and 
other songs—to Grieg, and who couldn’t sing a note, but had learned 
her material from singers; and Miss Eddy’s ‘Aunt Mary’ Boney, 
who could “repeat the words of song after song.” (Gavin Grieg and 
Alexander Keith, Last Leaves of Traditional Ballads and Ballad Airs 
[Aberdeenshire: 1925], pp. 290-291 and Mary O. Eddy, Ballads 
and Songs from Ohio [New York: 1939], p. xxiii.) These are the 
exceptions rather than the rule; ballads are nearly always sung when 
they are learned traditionally whether in Scotland or America. This 
fact seriously decreases the worth of the record Scots Border Ballads 
whether it be played for enjoyment or as an aid in teaching. 


Indiana University Warren E. Roberts 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Paul Clayton, Whaling Songs And Ballads, Produced in co- 
operation with the New Bedford Whaling Museum, edited by K. S. 
Goldstein, Stinson, SLP 69, 10” LP. $3.00. 


When one buys an LP record, one is usually forced to purchase 
many songs that he already has or that are so well known that he 
doesn’t want them in order to get the new or unusual ones. This is 
not the case with Paul Clayton’s collection. Here one gets fourteen 
songs—ten of them new to records and rare in collections. The 
others—‘“‘The Sailor’s Alphabet,” “Blow Ye Winds,” “The Greenland 
Whale Fishery,” and “The Sailor’s Grave”—are all variants of 
known songs, but so widely do they differ from the usual versions 
that they are well worth owning. 

In recent years there has been a tremendous interest exhibited 
in folksongs; articles, books, and records concerning them have be- 
come legion. However, very little collecting has been done on whal- 
ing songs and less study has been devoted to this particular branch 
of folk music than any other. Clayton’s collection, although gathered 
mainly from old log books, should give impetus to collectors looking 
for new fields to record and study because it reveals a new type of oc- 
cupational song, as different from other types as the songs of the 
shantyboy are from those of the chantyman. Further, there are many 
people still living in New England who went awhaling and who 
remember the old songs. 
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Unfortunately, the tunes that Clayton uses, if sometimes happy 
ones, are tunes that he borrowed to fit the rhythm and are not, 
necessarily, the original ones. “The Eddystone Light,” “The Pris- 
oner’s Song,” ‘Sweet Betsy From Pike,” and “The Poor Wayfaring 
Stranger,” (all & la Burl Ives) are a few examples of tunes sent to 
sea in new company. Charming they may be, but one must question 
their authenticity as examples of whaling singing. Further, when 
the singer is forced to drive the old words to fit these new tunes 
which aren't, strictly speaking, folk tunes, a somewhat unhappy 
result is bound to occur. 

The singer admits that in some cases he altered the words of 
songs—undoubtedly to meet censorship requirements—and for this 
he may be pardoned. At other times he makes a composite song 
from written sources. This too is excusable if the song is to be used 
only for purposes of entertainment, but both are harmful to anyone 
wishing to use the record for text collation. 

There is a final criticism that is most important. Paul Clayton 
was born in New Bedford, a descendant of whaling people, yet it 
is obvious that he is more used to the open road than the open sea, 
more versed in grammar than in dialect. He is not the slightest bit 
distressed that a whale is sighted in the impossible position of “dead 
ahead on the beam” or that “the wind to star doth now appear” when 
it should either be “stir” or “sta’b’d” (starboard) or that whales 
“blow on every strand” when it should be “hand.” He says “stern 
all” and “davit tackle” in place of the seaman’s “starn all” and 
“davey taakel.” He is more mindful of the tune than the situation. 

If Paul Clayton, with his remarkable voice, his excellent ac- 
companiment, and his delightful songs would give over imitating the 
“‘city-billies” and spend a little time drinking rum with the oldsters 
and wringing salt water out of his socks he might not sell as many 
records but he would become one who could make the past live again. 

Despite these, and other minor faults, the record is one that any- 
one interested in folksongs should own, be he amateur or profess- 
ional. The songs are good and they reveal a new pod of songs in a 
heretofore little known region. 


Temple University Horace P. Beck 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 


French Traditional Songs sung by Shep Ginandes. Elektra 
Records. 10” LP, $4.45. 


Shep Ginandes, we are told in the presentation, “has collected” 
the ten songs of this album; they belong to one of the French folk 
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traditions which since the XVIth century has been called Voix-de- 
Ville (vaudeville) ; “they do not spring without exception from the 


people; they have not been created ‘unconsciously’ . . . ; they 
are songs that have been composed . . . by people who are remem- 
bered now . . . Because now the people sing them, they are folk- 


songs.” ‘“Formalized forms and sentiments,” “flippancy which verges 
on lewdness,” sentimentality, are traits [in these songs] “which have 
come to be looked upon, abroad, as typically French.” Shep Ginandes, 
the singer, is a Boston physician, who has received a degree from 
Harvard University, and has travelled widely in Europe and South 
America, “keeping his ears open and collecting folk-songs wherever 
he happened to be.” A booklet with the words in the original French 
and with English translations accompanies the album. 

Beautifully sung, without any trace of a foreign accent, with 
a vocal color and refinement that would pass in a Paris music hall 
as authentic, some of them flippant enough for a “vaudeville” public, 
this set is smartly accompanied by a quitar. But an all-over sameness 
soon makes them rather monotonous and un-folk-like. This is due 
here no doubt to the lack of varied modality and the absence of 
free rhythm and syncopation which characterizes true folk-songs in 
France and elsewhere. And the guitar strums along on a few chords, 
from without as it were, without adaptability or inspiration. When 
an opportunity for variance happens once—in “V’la l’bon Vent!” 
a folk-song from French Canada—both singer and guitarist rather 
awkardly dodge their chance to stay put in the C major key. 

In spite of the above definition, a few of these ten songs are 
folk-songs, and the others are not all true Voix-de-Ville either. Be- 
sides, it is misleading to state that the singer actually “collected” 
them in the implied sense that they were actually recorded from 
folk-singers as a folklorist does. They were simply drawn from books, 
directly or indirectly, and we begrudge this publication for not in- 
dicating its sources, at least in the booklet. Such a wilful omission, 
all too common among self-boosting entertainers and on the radio, 
amounts to plain piracy. It removes the songs of Shep Ginandes from 
the range of true folklore. 


National Museum of Canada Marius Barbeau 
Ottowa, Ontario 


MuSICOLOGY 


Journal of the International Folk Music Council, Vol. VI, 1954. 
Published for the International Folk Music Council by W. Heffer 
and Sons, Itd., Cambridge, England. 
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The wise planning that launched the Journal of this society 
becoimes more evident every year, and members unfortunate enough 
to miss most of the conferences and festivals anticipate more and 
more its annual appearance. Its editorial comment, the “Impressions” 
of each meeting, the increasing scope of the papers contributed, the 
reviews, and now, the statements of accomplishment, all show 
healthy growth. Of Volume VI for 1954 all this is true. A Sinhalese 
recounts his general impressions, and an Austrian summarizes the 
displays of the Biarritz-Pamplona Festival, which drew largely on 
the local riches of Spain and the Basque Country, generously on 
those of Italy, and of course more sparingly on more distant parts. 

The conference itself provided scholarly papers, many of which 
were illustrated by live demonstrations, slides, or recordings. (Here 
it would be of decided advantage to the reader to know just how 
the illustrations were introduced). Popular Spanish dances and 
Basque dances and music were expatiated upon by P. Donostia and 
P. Oyhamburu respectively. From Italy came a paper upon Italian 
ritual dance by Carmelina Naselli, which dwelt upon dances develop- 
ing from the agricultural year, dances associated with religious 
festivals, and dances belonging to family rites—baptism, marriage 
and the like. Another paper by B. M. Galanti on Italian sword dances 
pointed out their vestiges of pre-Christian custom, as is true of their 
European kin; and their special association today with local sacred 
festivals. Two papers on African music brought into focus the 
cultural awakening on that continent—“The Transplantation of Folk 
Music from one Social Environment to Another” by K. P. Wachsmann 
of Uganda, and “The State of Folk Music in Bantu Africa,” by Hugh 
Tracey. Africa’s problem has implications for us all, and was some 
years ago voiced for America when President Frost of Berea said, 
“Bring us your civilization, but leave us our culture.” From Asia 
come the Japanese, demonstrating further the musical and chore- 
ographic idiom of the dances they showed at the festival. Devar 
Surya Sena of Ceylon discussed the closeness of Sinhalese folk song 
to agricultural employment. Ragnwald Graff read a paper on the 
“juoik” of the Norwegian Lapps, which improvises on certain formulas 
songs describing persons, animals, and nature. North America was 
numerically too slenderly represented, and another year should insure 
that more of our singers, dancers, and scholars partake of the Oslo 
1955 conference. But our contributions were valuable if few in num- 
ber; Marius Barbeau contributing substantially, as he always does, on 
_the work being done on French Canadian folksong, and Byron Arnold 
demonstrating—from recordings, one assumes—some of the historical 
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ballads he has found in Alabama. We read that our one singer, 
Jean Ritchie, “carried through her task astoundingly well, singing 
her traditional songs simply and with natural charm to her own 
accompaniment on a stringed instrument from Kentucky.” The 
perennial question of the difference between “Chanson Populaire” 
and “Chanson Folklorique” was raised by Albert Marinus of Brussels, 
and seems to have led to the usual lively discussion of terminology 
and definition. 

The Notes tell us of the Council’s recently published International 
Catalogue of Recorded Folk Music (12/6); of a 12-inch LP record 
of extracts from the Pamplona Festival recordings, with a message 
from Dr. Vaughan Williams and a commentary by Douglas Kennedy, 
distributed by Westminster Recordings ($5.95); of the forthcoming 
collection of Folksongs of Europe; of The World Library of Folk 
and Primitive Music, 15 LP records edited by Alan Lomax and 
published by Columbia Recordings; of broadcast programs made up 
by the International Folk Music Council and available, through the 
BBC, to interested radio organizations; and of the reestablishment of 
Berlin’s once famous “Phonogramm-Archiv” which invites renewal of 
its pre-war contacts. 

All signs of healthy growth. But no review of the Journal should 
omit the sombre warning that one always finds. There is repeated 
emphasis upon the precarious financial state of the Council’ and on 
the need to share the labors born now too exclusively by Maud 
Karpeles, the Honorary Secretary, the labors of publication, cor- 
respondence, and planning of conferences. The remedying of these 
conditions will strengthen the function of the Council in supplying 
a further means of international understanding, as it spreads know- 
ledge of the basic language of folk music. 


Wellesley College Evelyn K. Wells 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 


Musikalische Vélkerkunde. Fritz Bose. (Freiburg im Breisgau: 
Atlantis-Verlag, 1953.) 197 pp. 


This small book is of considerable importance to the musical 
folklorist and anthropologist. It surveys and summarizes, for the 
first time in recent decades, the entire field of comparative musicology: 
primitive, Oriental, and folk music. Bose has done an admirable job 
of showing the types of musical phenomena-which occur throughout 
the world. His point of view is that of his renowned teacher, Erich 
M. von Hornbostel. Thus the book is written primarily from a 
musicological rather than ethnological point of view. Bose has stressed 
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the music of primitive cultures over the other branches, and most of 
his examples come from South America, the Pacific islands, and the 
Orient. Rather than to survey the various parts of the globe, Bose 
has organized the subject by various musical categories such as 
melody, scale, etc. He outlines the methods of his school and gives 
a brief history of the research in his field. 

Bose’s work is an interesting example of the differences of interest 
between the typical German and American comparative musicologists. 
Bose’s longest chapter is concerned with analysis of scales and tone 
systems. He is also interested in racial and psychological aspects of 
sound production. Relatively little space is devoted to music and its 
role in culture. An American-trained scholar would probably reverse 
this emphasis, neglect psychology and race, and, in his analysis, 
stress melodic contour and form over scale and tone system (which 
are abstractions). But this is speculation and is certainly not intended 
as a criticism of Bose’s work. 

Sixty-four musical examples and a bibliography of 400 items 
add to the value of this book. The brevity of a work encompassing 
such a large field makes some omissions (such as a chapter on in- 
struments) and a certain generalizing tone inevitable. Perhaps the 
chief mission to the folklorist is to acquaint him with the way folk 
and primitive music are approached by musicologists of the school 
of Hornbostel whose methodology is basic in this field. 

Wayne University Bruno Nettl 
Detroit, Michigan 


AFRO-AMERICAN FOLKSONGS 


Negro Slave Songs in the United States. Miles Mark Fisher. 
(Ithaca, N. Y.: published for the American Historical Association 
by the Cornell University Press, 1953.) 223 pp. $4.00. 


In a work no longer read, Folklore as an Historical Science, 
G. L. Gomme tried to demonstrate the time layers of English folk 
tradition, and the light such tradition shed on pre-history. Now 
this risky business has again been attempted, but from a safer 
vantage point. Mr. Fisher goes back little more than two centuries, 
in his attempt to establish the historical origins of Negro spirituals, 
which he believes are all traceable to and descriptive of specific 
happenings. The Christian concepts in the songs concealed double 
entendres that fooled white listeners, and for that matter most of 
the later scholars. 

To develop this argument, the author first postulates the trans- 
ference to America of African culture traits, specifically the use of 
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music to record history, and the practice of secret cult meetings. He 
then blocks off a number of historical periods of American slavery, 
whose leading themes are registered in Negro songs. The chapter 
titles employ representative song titles or phrases, which indicate 
these themes. Thus “Sinner, Please,’ applies to the period 1740-1815, 
when the African cult meetings were continued under the guise of 
white camp meetings, which slaves were enjoined to attend, that 
they might protest against slavery. “Deep River” (1816-1831) signi- 
fies the desire of slaves to cross the ocean to Africa, following the 
organization of a Manumission Society by Quakers in 1816. Also in 
this period, “Steal Away” (1800-1831) demonstrates the continued 
convening of secret cult meetings, now for an insurrectionary purpose, 
under leaders such as Nat Turner. When Nat Turner’s uprising was 
quelled in 1831, pacifically minded slaves gained control of the cult 
meetings, and announced in song, “You Better Min’.” By such 
counsel they expected to shield obedient slaves from the consequences 
visited on unruly ones. But: those who couldn’t accept the humility 
of Uncle Toms sang “I Am Bound For The Promised Land” 
(1832-1867), looking toward freedom in Africa, or up North. Still 
others concentrated on what earthly satisfactions they could obtain 
in spite of slavery, although spirituals like “When I Die” (1832-1867) 
appeared to convey an otherwordly emphasis. During and immediately 
after the Civil War, such songs as “Look What A Wonder Jedus 
Done” reflect military experience and the miracle of emancipation, 
finally achieved through steadfast faith in the African cult. In the 
last chapter the author discusses how to understand spirituals, and 
reiterates his claims more emphatically. Slave songs provided solace 
and hope for the bondsmen, in their concrete and positive messages. 
“Had every spiritual been preserved, a complete story of every 
emotion of American Negroes would be available.” 

Such extreme claims as the last statement weaken the author’s 
case. This reviewer sees a great deal more revelation of slave attitudes 
and sentiments in Negro tales than in spirituals, with their meager 
and Christianized texts. These texts are continually strained to fit 
the author’s interpretations, with conjecture piled on hypothesis. 
Canaan means Africa; Mary refers to a slave girl running from a 
secret meeting; Nancy is really Lucy, a slave girl who is executed. 
How would these hidden meanings be understood, and so afford 
solace, when the songs had traveled far from their point of origin? 
Also, admitting the plausibility of double meanings in such matters 
as longing to escape and desiring freedom, why could not existing 
hymnal material be directly adopted without reference to any local 
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incident? Much of the author’s evidence rests on the 1867 collection 
of Slave Songs of the United States, assembled by Allen, Ware, and 
Garrison, but half of its 136 songs come from the Port Royal Islands 
of South Carolina, a slender basis for large geographical and cultural 
generalizations. The retention of African culture traits in the United 
States remains a highly tentative proposition. Reading back mean- 
ings from post-Civil War collections into the ante-bellum period, a 
method Mr. Fisher must employ to supplement the 1867 collection, 
can never possess the persuasiveness of primary evidence. (Thus a 
communion hymn sung after the Civil War, and printed in a 1925 
collection, is conjectured to apply in 18th century Virginia to secret 
meetings of slaves—p. 29). The author safeguards his position by 
asserting that songs not describing historical incidents are derivative, 
and improperly labeled spirituals; therefore any slave song not fitting 
his thesis can be rejected as secondary (p. 185). 

The best evidence would of course come from the slave composers 
and singers themselves. Such a statement is provided in the Allen- 
Ware-Garrison collection (repr. Peter Smith, New York, 1951, p. 
xviii) , where a slave explains how a song was born at a praise-meeting, 
to describe a beating he had just received. In the absence of more 
examples of such testimony, Mr. Fisher resorts to ingenious specula- 
tion. 

Michigan State University Richard M. Dorson 
East Lansing, Michigan 


AMERICAN INDIAN SONGS AND PAN-TRIBALISM 


Arizona Recording Productions (Canyon Records), Phoenix 
Arizona: “Natay, Navajo Singer,” 10° LP C-6160-1, 2. $4.00 (Avail- 
able in 78, 45, & 3314 r.p.m.). 


Arizona Recording Productions (Canyon Records), Phoenix 
Arizona: “Hopi Buffalo Dance,” “Hopi Victory Dance,” ARP 
C-135-a, C-135-b; “Joyous Song,” “Mountain Spirit Dance,” (San 
Carlos Apache) ARP 138-a, 138-b; “Hunting Dance,” Harvest 
Dance,’ (Jemez Pueblo) ARP 141-a, 141-b; “Taos Round Dance 
and Taos Clown Song,” “Tewa Love Song,” ARP 142-A, 142-B; 
“Yeibichai Chant,” (Navajo) ARP 145-a, 145-b; “Zuni Comanche 
Song,” “Zuni Buffalo Song,” ARP 157-a, 157-b. (all 10” 78 r.p.m., 
$1.31.) 

Natay, a Navajo, sings not only Navajo melodies but also songs 
from five different Pueblo groups and a Plains tribe. This album 
points up a development of significance for American Indian mu- 
sicology: the growing intercommunication among the various tribes 
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and the growing sense of “Indian” identity above and beyond tribal 
groupings. Indian schools, Indian shows, pan-tribal religions, re- 
presented today by the very wide-spread Native American Church, 
all contribute to this development. Intervisitation is another increas- 
ingly important factor and so, it should be added, is the sale of 
records such as the ones under discussion here. They are being 
purchased by a very considerable number of American Indians. 

Among the implications of pan-tribalism there are cultural 
corollaries of interest to the folklorist. Some of these are: 1. the 
emergence of the professional Indian singer who now becomes, in a 
modest sense, a national celebrity, with all that professionalism 
implies; 2. the appearance of a self-conscious Indian song-community 
in which the exchange of songs is stepped up and the exposure to 
stylistic influences is intensified far beyond any previous period in 
the history of cultural diffusion among American Indians; 3. the 
impact of this community on other American musical traditions: the 
day of the Hollywood imitation of Indian music is almost over and 
authentic Indian music, once a rarity in record collections, is now 
readily available and selling well; 4. the tendency of this same com- 
munity to adapt certain segments of Indian music to European- 
American canons of musical style; 5. the presence of an “Indian 
lobby,” ready to protest stereotyping and otherwise influence certain 
American art-forms such as the Western novel and movie. 

The Natay Album: The eight songs rendered by Natay seem to 
reflect the influence of much contact with Pueblo music. He has 
captured admirably the deep Pueblo intonations, the shifting blocks 
of rhythmic patterning and the extended melodic complexity. One 
must admire the skill of the singer and the melodiousness of the 
voice even though the serious student must also question the propriety 
of the solo rendition of music meant for a chorus. This is, however, 
one of the inevitable concomitants of the professionalism mentioned 
above, and, appropiate or not, this is the way American Indian music 
will make its major impact on the general public. Our culture 
demands its music from “celebrities,” and prefers solos to choruses. 
A further influence of professionalism is the toning down of the 
Kiowa Round Dance and the Navajo “Squaw Dance” (actually two 
skip dance songs) where Natay’s performance lacks the “bite,” the 
vocal tension and nasality one looks for in Plains and Navajo singing. 
The “Zuni Sunrise Song” may well be the popular favorite in this 
collection. Whatever its origins may have been, it is here an art 
song with all the trimmings, even to an echo chamber to give the 
effect of a voice “echoing and re-echoing through the canyon. . .” 
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Selections from the Canyon Records Library: When one com- 
pares Natay’s renderings with the group singing in such records as 
the Hopi Buffalo Dance and Hopi Victory Dance, the Jemez Hunting 
Dance and Harvest Dance, and the Zuni Comanche Song and Buffalo 
Dance, one realizes how much of the strength and vitality of this 
music is lost in solo performance. The chief impact of the songs is 
of massed voices, moving together with precise discipline through 
the long series of changing rhythms. As the voices stop, shift and 
change speed in perfect unison, the directed power of Pueblo singing 
comes across vividly to the listener. 

The Apache Joyous Song and Mountain Spirit are good examples 
of Apache chorus and recitative style. This singing is thoroughly 
Apache with its rough nasality and sharply emphatic “breaks.” 
These are the only songs in the selections reviewed that can properly 
be called “chants.” The long passages of recitation would gain 
much, even for the casual listener, if the words, in Apache, with 
translation, could be given in the notes. 

The Navajo Yeibichai record is outstanding. As the male singers 
carry their piercing falsetto to the A below high C (!) one hears 
background noises indicating that this record was made in the field, 
perhaps at an actual Night Chant ceremony. The disorganized, 
somewhat haphazard quality of Navajo group singing is well re- 
presented in these songs and affords a marked contrast with the 
dramatic discipline of the Pueblo music. 

A soloist is heard again in the Taos Round Dance and Clown 
Dance and the Tewa Love Song, rendered by Pop Chalee, the 
talented Taos painter, who, incidentally, is the wife of Natay. The 
Round Dance and the Clown Dance are sung with charm and 
unaffected grace. By and large, women do rather little singing in 
American Indian musical tradition. There are lullabies, weaving songs, 
corn grinding songs, but even these are often more likely to be sung 
by men than women, and the vast repertory of ceremonial music 
is almost entirely restricted to male singers. The Indian show business, 
however, is creating a new situation. Some very talented Indian 
women are beginning to be heard: Watawosa, Te Ata and Margaret 
Edaaki are only a few of the others. Pop Chalee’s Tewa Love Song 
is clearly in the Indian show tradition; the melody is lovely, not unlike 
the “Indian” songs of Charles Wakefield Cadman, and Pop Chalee 
sings it with the finesse and something of the technique of a torch 
singer. 

A Note on Notes: Canyon Records is making a notable contribu- 
tion to the much needed task of interpreting American Indian culture 
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to the general public. Indian music is undoubtedly one of the surest 
avenues to understanding, and descriptive notes are of the essence 
once the listener is interested enough by a song to want to learn 
something about it. Two sorts of notes are provided: the brief 
descriptions in the catalogue leaflet, and more extensive notes to 
accompany each record.* The latter are particularly valuable, contain- 
ing much information on costume, dance steps, and the place of the 
song in its cultural setting. The great majority of the note-material 
seen by this reviewer is workmanlike and accurate, but unfortunately 
there is something to be said about errors and point of view. 

The songs have vitality and interest enough to stand on their own 
feet. Nothing is gained by exaggerated claims such as “famous for 
the really terrific rhythm” in the case of the Apache Moutain Spirit 
Dance where the rhythm is, in fact, merely an even duple beat 
throughout. Another example, in the notes on the Yeibichai record: 
“.. . The very sacred and incredibly wierd Night Chant of the 
Navajo Indians.” Perhaps the showmanship must be forgiven but 
the notes also contain serious errors. One is given the impression 
that Yeibichai singing is the Night Chant; in reality it is only the 
public part of this very complex ceremony and quite separate, mu- 
sically, from the actual sacred chanting that includes hundreds 
of songs with elaborate texts. These songs, not the Yeibichai songs, 
must be sung without error. Actually the songs on the record are 
sung with a large margin of individual variation on the part of the 
various singers, and so the listener is likely to be bewildered by such 
notes as: “. . . The Navajo must never make a mistake or miss a 
word in singing any sacred chant; if he does the singing must stop 
for its good has been blighted. No drum is used but the chant with 
its forceful insistence is magnificent. This insistence is heightened 
by the concentration of the singers that they may not err in sound 
or sequence.” All this is true enough about Navajo. chant music 
(hatali) but not true of Yeibichai songs which are without mean- 
ingful texts and are made up new for each occasion by the competing 
teams of singers. 

A Plea for Texts: It is characteristic of much of American 
Indian music that there are no meaningful texts. The melodies are 
carried by a series of vocables as he-ye, ne-ye, etc. In cases where the 
vocables are complex and in all cases where there are meaningful 
texts, it would cost very little in time or effort to provide these, and 
translations, in the notes. The value to almost any listener would 
be very great indeed. For the folklorist, the gain would be immense. 
From being a curiosity, these records would become material for 
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study. Linguistic style in music could be compared with the abundant 
material already collected in prose form, and the limited store of 
Indian poetry now published would be augmented with every record 
release. 

Lest a few corrections carry undue weight in the overall appraisal, 
let me say again, most of the notes are ethnologically correct and un- 
usually full of valuable detail. Canyon Records has made a notable 
contribution in the many items now available, and we may look 
forward with pleasure and confidence to many more to come. 


Wesleyan University David P. McAllester 
Middletown, Connecticut 
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